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COUNT OUR BLESSINGS? 





The very hour that Law was made, 
And all the primal powers arrayed. 
‘Twas long ago but still we sense 
The yield of their beneficence. 


Count our blessings one by one? 
We’d never last to get it done. 

To put the case in simplest rhyme 
There isn’t that much counting time. 
We’d quickly find the count to be 
Upraised to full infinity. 

Our blessings started on that morn 
The very hour that Time was born, 


‘yh 


And then by slow but sure degrees, 
Through all the long dim centuries, 

Those ancient blessings formed and grew— 
The work of men we never knew— 
Forgotten men who never caught 

More than a glimpse of what they’d wrought: 
The blessings they had caused to be 

And given to posterity. 














And now today we cannot guess 
The names of all who lived to bless. 
They died but in their works we see 
Full proof of immortality. 


Time slowly moved ahead, and then 
God made his greatest gift to men, 

A gift whose scope and magnitude 
All human blessings do include. 

And now they seem on Christmas Day 
So near and clear, not far away. 


Count them over, one by one? 
We'd never last to get it done. 
—Alfred Leland Crabb 
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LOW, LOW COS’ 


It’s just made for bargain-hunting teachers .. . 


HERE’S WHAT YOU RECEIVE: 


@ $3000 or $5000 in life insurance at 
lower rates than the same coverage 

Io on a regular basis. 
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I | | ; | Dy No medical exam required. 
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\ |? | \ \ Your own individual policy. 
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No premiums to pay, but with full 





coverage, if you become totally, per- 
manently disabled. 


Write for details today Conversion privileges, without medical 


KEA Life Plan exam, to a whole-life policy. 


2303 South 3rd Street 
Louisville 8, Ky. Full coverage to age 65. 
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cation and Recreation, Washington, 





D.C. 

Dec. 11-18: Conference of the 
Kenticky Association of School 
Adm.nistrators and Conference on 
Curriculum Problems in the Space 
Age, Louisville. 

Dec. 28-30: 18th Christmas 
Meeting of the National Council 

"7 of Teachers of Mathematics, New 
i York City. 

1 Dec. 29-31: Joint, Meeting, 
Speech Association of America and 
the American Educational Theatre 
Association, Chicago. 

Jan. 26-28, 1959: 19th . Annual 
Convention, National School 
Boards Association, San Francisco. 

Feb. 7-11: 48rd Annual Con- 
vention, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Feb. 12-14: Annual Conference, 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Chicago. 

Feb. 14-18: Annual Convention, 

at American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Atlantic City. 

ige Feb. 28-Mar. 4: Annual Meet- 
ing, Dept. of Elementary School ROCK ‘ N (C) H ORSE 

Principals, Los Angeles. 

Apr. 15, 16, 17: KEA Conven- 
tion, Louisville. TO MAKE FOR TREE ORNAMENTS and little presents. 
~ 28-July 8: NEA Conven- 1-Teacher cuts out horse above. 2-Traces the outline on 
hoe, stiff cardboard. This is your pattern. 3-Fold 4%x7" 
cardboard in two. On this trace pattern. Cut 


TEAC HERS new ro ston ae out except at hinges X and Y. 4-Color 
Ben te papaiag elpful with crayons or paint; and then glue 
+ aad ¢ on bright sequins or gay papers. &-Tie on 
package of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum— 
this makes it a real present. 
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Always a refreshing treat! 






The delicious 


al flavor and smooth, 









natural chewing of 







Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum help give 
you a little lift and relieve tension. Try it. 
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Aq TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW *100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE} 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | frert‘rees''ne = 


— 
Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education. Select your oan 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . . . ready and waiting for needs he: < 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in <<ibiical 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and Cash 20 Cash 4 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate at You Get | Months | You Get | ‘onths 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. "915 

* 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS COMPIDEN TEAL 1 70 
chool board members, y 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these eead will 1 32 
know you are applying for a 
SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made State Finance LOAN-BY- 
@ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transact on 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 


RM Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are marr 1d 
e CONVENIENT Tes MAS Convenient monthly or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Todsy, 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and N-te 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
longer! to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Cur 
sixty year ss een is —— and ee by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
e NO SUMMER PAY: MENTS porta oe ood plete confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
the 1a mg sapanis aah principal stop also. amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 














Old Reliable Company—Over 60 Years of Service, 
PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 


e of home. Yi its or credit fis: 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee STATE FINANCE 


strict privacy. — COMPANY 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Vim 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. F-6 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS @ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will Omaha 2, Nebraska 
. not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


To State Finance Company, Dept. F-6 The following are all the debts that I have: 
. Full Amount Payin 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. | To Whom Owing 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made < 
' — — the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 

















$. 
TION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
Amount you want to borrow $. On what date of month will your FILE INFORMA 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..__ for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative. Relationship)......... 

in... pr aoe ¢.................. you recive slary_ ¢ p) 
Name and address Street Town State Occup. 

of school you teach ft Relati hi: 
How long with Previous Name of Relative. (Relationship)......... 

present employ’ employment. Street. State.........00nOccup. 
Husband or wife's Salary 

employment per month $. Name of Relative (Relationship)... 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) Town Street. State........ Occup. 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relative (Relationship) ...... 
Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $._..... 
What security on bank loan? Street Town State........—— Occup... 


List Loan or Finan any loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
e paow O site sameshu — (or cong OW owe on alo any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
(Aas) Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here. Address 
payment to? (Name) Town. 


Purpose of loan. eS State. 


NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $........._____.___ | Payment $. Due Date. Due Date. Date. 


in consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to peseptonse by the company at its office and will be promptly 
undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


Nebraska, the 

eee ’ The i h shall be at th if 3% th that part of th id 
e interest hereon e at the rate of 3% month on part of the unpa 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244 % per month on that part over $150 

the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 

Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 

balance and interest. consecutive days. 




























































































Default in the termg of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. os 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. z m 
PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING »> 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


























RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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IF and AND 


if God could send 
His only Son 

To this strange world 
To bring it peace, 

It ill becomes 


The sons of men 


To create strife 
And break the bonds 
That hold mankind 


In one accord. 


So Christmas times 
Should be glad days 
When all should join 
In gladsome praise 
Of peace on earth 
Among their friends 
In the small world 
Wherein they work 


Have Patience, Please 


For the past month we have had a yellow snowstorm here 
at KEA headquarters. This snowstorm is made by the flurry of 
yellow membership slips from which we make the plates for 
addressing the Kentucky ScHoot JournaL. Each one has to be 
checked against our master file to see if a new plate needs to be 
made, and about one-third of the time it does call for a new plate. 

If some of your friends are complaining about not getting 
the JournaL, ask them to have patience. We'll get them on the 
mailing list as soon as possible, in the order in which their mem- 
berships were received. And we'll send them the back numbers 
of the JournaL as long as extra copies are available. 


Maybe while they are waiting, you could share your copy 


of the JourNAL with them. 


100% KEA MEMBERSHIP 


County 
Districts 
Allen 
Bath 
Bell 
Bourbon 
Bracken 
Breckinridge 
Bullitt 
Butler 
Calloway 
Carter 
Grayson 
Greenup 
Hardin 
Hart 
Henderson 


Fulton 
Harrodsburg 
Leitchfield 
Liberty 


Lincoln Institute 


London 
Monticello 
Murray 
Pikeville 
Raceland- 
Worthington 
Russell 
Science Hill 
Shelbyville 
Silver Grove 
Somerset 
U K College of 


Gerald Jaggers, Editor 


1958-59 Honor Zoll* 


100% NEA MEMBERSHIP 


County 
Districts 
Bourbon 
Bracken 
Breckinridge 
Carter 
Hardin 
Lincoln 
Livingston 
Logan 
McCracken 
Robertson 


Scott 
Trigg 


Independent 
Districts 
Cloverport 
Dawson Springs 
Fort Campbell 
Russell 
Science Hill 
Shelbyville 


Somerset 


*As of November 25, 1958, showing 


And play and live. . 
Education those districts not previously reported. 


Jessamine 

Lawrence Walton 

Letcher 

For even though Lewis 
Lincoln 

Livingston 


MeCracken . PROFESSIONAL 


The world is not 
McLean 


Without dread fear oe. BOX SCORE 


Until each man Powell 
Robertson 


Is full at peace Rowan 
; 3 Scott 
With evry man Spencer 
> rigg 
And ev'ry where. Union 


Warren 





There is no war, 


1957-58 1958-59 
No. or TEACHERS IN KENTUCKY 


No. or KEA MEMBERS 
Independent 
. Districts 

W. P. King Barbourville 


December, 1948 a on a AS OF 
NOVEMBER 25, 1958 


No. or NEA MEMBERS 


Cloverport 
Cynthiana 
Dawson Springs 
Dayton 

Fort Campbell 
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Many announcements, news items, materials, and 


suggestions come . . . 


ACROSS THE 


EDITOR’S DESK 








HE U.S. Office of Education 

has just issued a publication 
containing suggestions on how 
older men and women may be 
helped to meet the problems of in- 
creasing age intelligently and to 
good purpose. It is entitled, “Edu- 
cation of the Aging: A Selected 
Annotated Bibliography.” Copies 
may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 60 


cents. 
= * * 


OR those interested in a foreign 

educational position, the Ad- 
vancement and Placement Institute 
publishes in the next issue of its 
non-fee placement journal, Cru- 
sade, information about foreign 
positions for next year. Sample 
copies of this international issue 
are available, price $1.00, from the 
Institute at Box 99], Greenpoint 
Station, Brooklyn 22, New York. 


* a aoa 


~* the October meeting of the 
NEA Board of Directors it 
was decided to go after large-fund 
federal legislation designed to 
build more schools and to pay 
teachers better salaries. In effect, 
this places NEA squarely behind 
enactment of a refined version of 
the $4.5 billion Murray-Metcalf 
Bill. 


* = oc 


ie is an idea for your P.T.A. 
Why not enroll the parents of 
pre-school children whose children 
will be entering school in the next 
year or two? This could well give 
school people a head start on help- 
ing parents help their young chil- 
dren adjust to school life. 


2 o 2 


DUCATIONAL television is 

growing rapidly according to 
the Educational Television and 
Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. Twenty-seven ETV stations 
are now on the air for a total of 
almost four hundred hours « per 
week. 
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N‘%3 reports in a new study on 
elementary principals that the 
chances are he is a man in his 
early forty’s with a master’s degree. 
Forty per cent of the time, how- 
ever, the principal is a woman in 
her early fifty’s, also with a mas- 
ter’s degree. On the average they 
earn $6,200 a year. However, in 
the southeastern region the average 
is $5,355. 


ad * = 


LTHOUGH it will not have 

much impact on individual 
members, NEA has just opened its 
New York Information Center, 
which will have a tremendous im- 
pact upon the teaching profession 
through public recognition of edu- 
cational problems. This Center 
will be used to check on new de- 
velopments in education, and, in 
addition, writers, broadcasters, and 
editors will be able to use its pub- 
lications, research findings, special 
reports, and all the other resources 
of NEA. 


* % 2 


EA has come out with what 

looks to be an_ excellent 
pamphlet entitled, “How Good are 
your Schools?” It is an effort to 
provide a community with some- 
thing that can be used in evalu- 
ating a school system. The pamph- 
let outlines elements of a good 
school system and raises important 
questions to be used in applying 
these elements to a local school 
program. Pamphlets may be ob- 
tained from the NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., at ten for $1.00 or one hun- 
dred for $7.00. A sample copy may 


be obtained from the NEA Council 


on Instruction. 


= 2 2 


HE AASA has joined with the 

National School Boards Asso- 
ciation in a reaffirmation of belief 
in the public schools entitled, “This 
We Believe.” This _ excellent 
pamphlet is available from AASA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., for 25 cents. 


“Bepcorsiay’ teacher salary 
schedules this year, according 
to the NEA Research Division, in 
cities of one hundred thousand 
population range from $4,000 to 
$7,200 for teachers with college ce- 
grees, 


od * * 


INANCING Professional Sa'a- 

ries for Professional Teach-rs 
is the title of NEA’s newest publi- 
cation on this topic. It is a twenty- 
three page booklet containing esti- 
mates on the actual cost and long- 
range investment value of paying 
for well-educated, personally com- 
petent, and professionally prepared 
teachers. It’s an A-B-C wrap-up 
on the economics of an improved 
teacher salary structure. Write 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., for a copy. 


* * is 


preps DIGEST is really be- 
ing called to task by school 
people, especially the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, for its article by Dorothy 
Thompson entitled “Must Schools 
be Palaces?” If you are having 
problems in your community as a 
result of this contention by some 
that we're putting too many frills 
in our buildings, send for the 
packet called, “Bargains, Base- 
ments, and Schoolhouses” to the 
AASA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. A packet of 
reprints of five excellent articles is 
50 cents. 


a a * 


dye sey all over the country 
evidently are becoming more 
professional-minded, if member- 
ship in their professional associa- 
tions is any criterion. NEA reports 
that enrollments are running fif- 
teen to twenty per cent ahead of 
last year. Here in Kentucky, KEA 
memberships are coming in at a 
80 per cent faster clip, and NEA 
memberships 60 per cent faster. If 
this continues, we should have a 
banner year. 
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Editorially Speaking ~ - - 








The Master Teacher 


This is the time of year when we find ourselves 
half-way between thanks-giving and thankful-giving. 
It is a time of year when a thinking person, one who 
recognizes a power greater than his own, stops for a 
while and “takes stock” of himself and what he is 
doing. 


This is the time of year when both man and nature 
are undergoing change. The trees shed their cover- 
ing of leaves, and man dons a topcoat. The same 
trees rear gaunt arms to a leaden sky which is pre- 
pared to send down flurries of snow into an early 
dusk. Squirrels store up nuts in their nests, and man 
replenishes the coal pile. 


Six-year-olds have heard the stories of turkeys, and 
plum puddings, and pilgrims, and now have the star 
of Bethlehem in their eyes as they look forward. In 
schools, and homes, and churches, the age-old story 
is being told in song, prose, and verse. 


Silhouetted in the background is the image of the 
Master Teacher, of Him who said, “Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me.” 


To those of us in the teaching profession, this com- 
ing birthday celebration has particular significance. 
Behind the facade of Santa Clauses, tinsel, lights, and 
ribbons, there is the reality of perfection and our own 
imperfections in this work we call teaching. 


Yes, we have just been giving thanks for all the 
fine things which have been happening to us. Now 
it is time for us to start thinking of the ways we can 
compensate somewhat for the supreme giving of the 
Master. 


As we teach the youth in this nation, let us re- 
member the precepts of the Master Teacher; let us 
remember the trials and successes of the men and 
women who have paved the professional road for 
us. Let us not forget the parents of the youth whom 
we teach—the parents who will sacrifice to make 
better schools and better students. Certainly we must 
center our thoughts on the child and, as he starts to 
school, we accept the responsibility of his training. 


This morning, he’s going to walk down the front 
steps, wave his hand, and start out on the great ad- 
venture. It’s an adventure that probably will include 
war and tragedy and sorrow. To live his life in the 
world requires faith and love and courage. Let us 
take him by his young hand and teach him the things 


6 


that he will have to know—Reading, ’Riting, ’Rith- 
metic, Recreation. 


Teach him, but gently—if you can. 


He will have to learn that all men are not just, 
that all men are not true. But teach him also that for 
every scoundrel, there is a hero. That for every selfish 
politician, there is a dedicated teacher. Teach him 
that for every enemy, there is a friend. 


It will take time, but teach him, if you can, that 
a nickel earned is of far more value than a dollar 
found. Teach him to learn to lose—and to enjoy 
winning. Steer him away from envy, if you can, and 
teach him the secret of quiet laughter. 


Let him learn early that bullies are the easiest 
people to lick. Teach him the wonder of books—but 
also give him quiet time to ponder the eternal mystery 
of birds in the sky, bees in the sun, and flowers on 
a green hillside. 


Teach him that it is far more honorable to fail 
than to cheat. Teach him to have faith in his own 
ideas and ideals, even if everyone tells him they are 
wrong. Teach him to be gentle with gentle people 
and tough with tough people. Teach him not to fol- 
low and crowd when everyone else is getting on the 
band wagon. Teach him to listen—but teach him also 
to filter all he hears on a screen of truth and take only 
the good that comes through. 


Teach him, if you can, how to laugh when he is 
sad. Teach him that there is no shame in tears. 
Teach him that there can be glory in defeat and 
despair in success. Teach him to scoff at cynics and 
to beware of too much sweetness. Teach him to sell 
his brawn and brains to the highest bidder, but never 
to set a price on his heart and soul. Teach him to 
close his ears to a howling mob—and to stand and 
fight if he thinks he is right. Teach him to have the 
courage to be impatient, but let him have the patience 
to be brave. Teach him to have faith in himself be- 
cause then he will have faith in mankind. 


This is a big order but let us see what we can 
do—for he’s such a fine little fellow—You see he’s 
somebody’s son—He’s tomorrow’s minister—tomorrow’s 
scientist—tomorrow’s doctor—tomorrow’s citizen. 


And now, O Great Teacher, give us this day our 
daily bread of faith, love, courage. Forgive us our 
debts of doubt, defeat and hate. And lead us not 
into temptation of indifference and carelessness, but 
give us strength and hope and will. For Thine is 
the kingdom and the power and the glory forever. 
Amen. 


Kentucky School Jeurnal 
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Jn Memoriam 


Each year too many active and retired teachers are taken 
from us by the Great Redeemer. After many years of faithful and 
loyal service they must leave us. Our only satisfaction is that 
they go to a more perfect life than they can find on this earth; 


of that we are certain. 





We have neither the space nor the ability to express here our 
ieelings about each of these 93 teachers who passed on to 
their greater reward during the last school year. All we can 
do is cite that well-remembered phrase, “Well done, good and 
iaithful servant.” 


May the contributions and good influences of these people 
be with us for many years to come. 


- 


Nina Ruth Arrington, Fulton County 

Bessie Daniel Baker, Clay County 

Addie Clementine Black, Louisville 

Mary Talbert Black, Lexington | 3 

Rene Coffey Black, Fayette County 

C. D. Burnett, Laurel County 

Clarence Cabell, Henderson 

Alice May Cahill, Louisville 

Alice N, Cane, Louisville 

John Caudill, Rowan County 

Henry G. Chandler, Johnson County 

Sherman Chasteen, Middlesboro 

Frank Cheney, Dayton 

Dedia Cisco, Magoffin County 

Margaret Coleman, Christian County 

Doll L. Cornett, Clay County 

Laura Crisp, Elliott County 

Proctor Damron, Pike County 

E. H. Darnaby, Bourbon County 

Annie M. Davidson, Ohio County 

Beatrice Augusta Dawson, Paducah 

George Derickson, Powell County 

Edna May Douglass, Newport 

Mabel Loud Driggs, Covington 

Mattie C. Dudley, Princeton 

Ethel Fitzhugh, Louisville 

Virginia Lee Foley, Owensboro 

Mary E. Francis, Floyd County 

Cordelia Freeman, Louisville 

Will Gay, Leslie County 

William Frederick Gibson, Campbell 
County 

Spurgeon Gidcumb, Butler County 

Marjorie Frances Glenn, Harlan County 

Martha Graham, Franklin County 

Georgia A. Guthrie, Ohio County 

Charlie May Hamilton, Morgan County 


May C. Hansen, Eastern Kentucky State 
College 


John L. Harmon, McCreary County 
Patrick G. Hayden, Owensboro 

Abbott C. Holbrook, Letcher County 
Lillian Holmes, Winchester 

George Johnson, Jackson County 
Andrew Claude Judah, Paducah 
William Lee Kean, Louisville 

Marie Kiser, Greenup County 

Neta Allcock Lamm, McCracken County 











Lucy Chinn Leach, Russell 

Levi Lewis, Clay County 

Virginia Ruth Long, Louisville 

May B. Lorenz, Louisville 

Selby Lunsford, Rockcastle County 

Helen Josephine McBride, Jefferson 
County 

Edna Bell McIntyre, Hazard 

William Mann, Hickman County 

Arthur Marshall, Lewis County 

Eliza Marshall, Kenton County 

Tildah McDowell, Providence 

Marjorie S$. Miller, Caldwell County 

Gladys Smallwood Minor, Floyd County 

Marylark Nichols, Lexington 

John U. Owens, Ohio County 

Susan E. Payne, Frankfort 

Beatrice J. Perry, Lawrence County 

H. T. Peterson, Bullitt County 

Daniel W. Prewitt, Whitley County 

Thomas J. Ray, Metcalfe County 

Nelle H. Roach, Lone Jack 

Etta B. Roberson, Carlisle County 

Jennie L. Rogers, Danville 

Elizabeth R. Routt, Lincoln County 

Letitia Shadoin, Hopkinsville 

Edwin G. Schmidt, Murray State College 

Henry S. Schofield, Graves County 

Lynda Jones Scholes, Graves County 

Ellen T. Skinner, Lexington’ , 

M. J. Sleet, West Kentucky Vocational 
School 

Cordelia Smith, Louisville 

Emest Smith, Murray State College 

Ada H. Taylor, Lexington 

Ora G. Taylor, Monroe County 

Lillian Marie Thomas, Louisville 

Andrew H. Toncray, Fayette County 

Hallie Yarbrough Turner, Jefferson County 

Opal Baxter Tyler, Mercer County 

Elizabeth Waller, Lexington 

Judith Waller, Trenton 

Leigh Forrest White, Richmond 

Annie Wigginton, Spencer County 

Catherine Judith Wiley, Louisville 

Mary F. Williams, Bath County 

Lillie Wohlwender, Cynthiana 

Lawrence Wooden, Louisville 

Minnie Cramer Wyatt, Lexington 



















What Makes a Good 
Teacher? 


by 
Mrs. Wm. C. Thompson, Jr. 


What makes a good teacher? 
I'd like to know. 
Is it the contented feeling, which 
radiates 
From each child, who feels he 
belongs. 



















Is it the twinkle in the eye of the 
teacher 
As she corrects a child in a stern 
voice; 
Or is it his responding twinkle 
When he says, “Tl try harder.” 



















Is it her determination to do her 
duty 
But only with an understanding 
heart; 
Or is it her pupil’s hardest effort, 
Because he knows she cares. 

















Is her love of learning so con- 
tagious 
That an epidemic breaks out all 
over; 
That to learn is not unusual, 
But these children’s daily fare. 






















Does she love and understand 
them 
In a natural sort of way; 
Are they comfortable— 
With both their faults and good 


points. 












When they stumble 
Do they feel she cares; 

When they reach the heights A 
Do they feel, not alone. 















I can answer, “Yes,” dear teacher, 
For my only son; 

Though he may not tell you, 
His face betrays his fun. 


















God’s Witnesses 















I need not shout my faith. 
Thrice eloquent are quiet trees and 
the green listening sod; hushed are 
the stars, whose power is never 
spent; the hills are mute: yet how 
they speak of God! 


—Charles Hanson Towne 







They Have Given So Much 


On July 1, 1958, there were 178 persons who retired from teaching 
in Kentucky schools after having amassed a total of 6,025 years of teach- 
ing experience creditable toward retirement. This means they made an 
average contribution of almost 34 years of their lives to the education 


of Kentucky boys and girls. 


Theirs is a contribution to the welfare of Kentucky’s youth which is 


worthy of special recognition and honor. 


From those who are still in 


service, from the parents of boys and girls who were in their classes, and 
from the boys and girls themselves, comes a warm greeting and a heart- 


felt word of thanks for that service. 


Eleven of these teachers have devoted fifty years of their lives to the 
task of developing the minds, bodies, and character of the youth of the 
state. To them goes a special commendation, and to them we pay special 


With former students 
sending her letters from 
all over the world, Miss 
Anderson retired from 
the staff of Western 
Kentucky State College 
after more than fifty 
years of service to the 
education _ profession, 
half of which was spent 
at Western. She began 
teaching in Jessamine 
County in 1906. 


Miss Rhodes just con- 
cluded a 51-year teach- 
ing career which began 
in 1907. Teaching was 
“in her blood” from 
the time she began 
teaching at Oak Grove 
in Meade County until 
she retired after 18 
years of working with 
first-graders in Eliza- 
bethtown, and 17 years 
in Munfordville. 


a 


Miss Fisher has a- 
chieved the unique dis- 
tinction of spending her 
entire school career, 
both as a pupil and 
teacher, in the Carlisle 
school system. Since 

| 1924 she has had the 
second grade, and has 
taught three genera- 
tions. Her’s has been 
a story of unselfish 
service and devotion. 


2 


‘Miss Mayme’ began 
her teaching career in 
1906 with 35 pupils in 
grades 1-8. Since 1915, 
she has been a fourth- 
grade teacher in 
Princeton. A native of 
that city, she has a 
B.S. Degree from West- 
ern. Her’'s has been a 
life filled with many 
rich, varied, and re- 
warding experiences. 


50 (or more) Years Service 

Frances F. Anderson, Western Kentucky State 
College 

Alberta E. Barry, Louisville 

Mrs. Mayme M. Curry, Caldwell County 

Jennie S. Elam,* Monticello 

Mary Frances Fisher, Carlisle 

Elizabeth D. Johnson, Union County 

Jessamine Mahin, Woodford County 

Margaret McCall, Louisville 

Mabelle Rhodes, Elizabethtown 

Alma Ruth Vance, Hancock County 

Mrs. James P. Wilson, Georgetown 


49 Years Service 

Louise M. Kornfeld, Louisville 
Mabel Kunkel, Richmond 

Mrs. Bess D. Roberts, Louisville 


48 Years Service 
Vesta Francis, Lee County 
Verna A. Phillips, Louisville 


47 Years Service 


Mrs. Virgie H. Cotton, Montgomery County 
Elsie Singleton, Lincoln County 
Mrs. Verna Sinkhorn, Jefferson County 


46 Years Service 

Bertha T. Allen, Hopkinsville 
Clara E. Barbour, Louisville 
William O. Nuckolls, Providence 
Lucile D. Shannon, Henry County 


45 Years Service 


W. B. Gilreath, McCreary County 
R. I. Glover, Hancock County 
Mrs. Ruby G. Thomson, Caldwell County 


44 Years Service 


Mary Browning, Louisville 

Dola Lee Camp, Hickman County 

L. C. Curry, Bowling Green 

Louise D. Eager, Louisville 

Ocie ‘D. Thompson, Ballard County 

Nelle G. Travelstead, Western Kentucky State 
College 

J. R. Whitmer, Western Kentucky State College 


43 Years Service 

E. E. Allison, Bourbon County 
Eula Bodine, Carlisle 

M. Ethel J. Coffman, Louisville 
Mary Ellen Glisson, Carlisle County 
Jane Kincaid, Bath County 

Nettie B. Oldham, Hazard 

Reed Potter, Bowling Green 


42 Years Service 

C. A. Belch, Louisville 

Emma B, Bennett, Jefferson County 

Paris Conley, Floyd County 

Ada L. Mullins, Corbin 

Mrs. Givens Treadway, Boyle County 

Ivan Wilson, Western Kentucky State College 

Germania Wingo, Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege 


Miss Jessamine was 
born, reared, and has 
retired in  Cloverbot. 
tom, Woodford County, 
Her entire teaching 
career was in Wood. 
ford County, beginning 
in 1906. For the past 
30 years she has tought 
the seventh grade in 
Versailles High School, 
The Future Teachers 


ine Mahi: 
en Le ts pened tor hee 


Miss Lizzie has svent 
her teaching life in 
Union County. Mo:t of 
the time she was teach. 
er and principal in the 
elementary schoo! i 
Morganfield. At c 
cent testimonial di, 
she was presente 
book of 175 Ile 
from friends and p 
which she promise 
read when “the ;ock- 
ing chair gets me.’ 


Miss Elizabeth 
Johnson 


Miss Ruth has oa 
chieved the unique 
record of teaching 52 
years in the Hawesville 
School without being 
absent a single day. 
Some 1,500 former stu- 
dents and friends hon- 
ored her last April with 
gifts and a “This Is 
Your Life Program.” 
Her advice to those in- 
terested in teaching: 
“Go ahead, and give just a little more than 
is required.” 


Miss Alma Ruth Vance 


Mrs. Wilson, an ele- 
mentary teacher in the 
city of Georgetown for 
fifty consecutive years, 
retired July 1, 1958, 
Throughout the years 
she has been a patient 
teacher, a wise coun- 
selor. Plans for the 
future revolve around 
civic and religious work 

Mrs. James P. L. in Georgetown. 
Wilson 


Miss Barry has spent 
46 of her 51 teaching 
years at Perry School 
in Louisville. For 17 of 
those years she taught 
Manual Training, the 
rest of the time in the 
elementary grades. Her 
fellow workers, in de- 
scribing her, use such 
words as “graceful- 

Barry "¢58/" “charming per- 
es sonality,” “kind,” “co- 
” n- 





“a 


operation, conscientious effort,’ and 


spiration.” 
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41 Years Service 
H. W. Betts, Warren County 
Oliver Burke, Pike County 
Anita Harbsmeier, Louisville 
Virgie Lane Morse, Caldwell County 
Nell Garner Mudd, Leitchfield 
Charles T. Robinson, Clay County 
Blanche Tobin, Frankfort 
Julia *. Vaughn, Louisville 

Lee Wade, Fulton County 
Minnic B. Wilkinson, Paducah 
Mary \Voolslayer, Kentucky School for Deaf 
Bertha Zepp, Covington 


40 Years Service 


Myrtle S. Calvert, Ohio County 

Rober: F. Crutcher, Crittenden County 
Agnes C, Dingle, Louisville 

Letitic L. Lonnon, Jefferson County 
Sue Hi. Schroeder, Louisville 


$9 Years Service 

Anna K. Gill, Simpson County 
Rober' G. Huey, Ludlow 

Sanford Hurt, Adair County 

Ethel Hawkins Jones, Bourbon County 
Sallie M. Sullenger, Crittenden County 


$8 Years Service 

Lillian H. Adams, Murray State College 
Sallie Brewer, Henry County 

Roberta A. Buford, Fayette County 
Fronia Jane Fox, Lexington 

May H. Howard, Magoffin County 

W. Everett Witt, Warren County 


87 Years Service .s 
Margaret D. Burdette, Garrard Coun 
Blanche I, Clark, Louisville 

Olive J. Eddleman, Jefferson County 


$6 Years Service 

Jeanette H. Bowling, Clay County 
Emma Easley, Scott County 
Talmage Huff, Harlan County 
Carolyn Karthman, Louisville 
Vertie Nichols, Scottsville 

Ellen B. Thomas, Georgetown 


85 Years Service 

Cordie L. B. Anderson, Richmond 

Sarah G. Garris, Western Kentucky State Col- 
lege ; 

Lelia V. Homan, Louisville 

Nelle Leah Jolly, Newport 

Grayce C. Kirker, Ashland 

George N. Parrish, Owensboro 

Marguerite E. Strange, Bowling Green 


84 Years Service 

Adeline H. Clarke, Jefferson County 
Sam King, Elliott County 

Elizabeth D. Logsdon, Louisville 
Ruth M. Sanders, Owensboro 


83 Years Service 
Louise B. Anderson, Louisville 


Beulah H. Bolan, Louisville 

Inez Porter Morehead, McLean County 
Gordon Tyler, Butler County 

Kathreen W. White, Adair County 
Lorena May Wilmoth, Newport 

Effie G. Wilson, Cumberland County 


82 Years Service 

Abraham Bowling, Clay County 
Estelle Bryant, Warren County 
B. L. Curry,* Bowling Green 
John Gray, Elliott County 

Grant Hammond, Magoffin County 
Edith H. Ison, Letcher County 


81 Years Service 
Alta Carroll, Grayson County 
Olivia M. Dempf, Louisville 


80 Years Service 

Henry M. Best, Washington County 
Wilbur A. Branson, Hopkins County 
Ellen C. Carroll, Wolfe County 

Ruth Kough Dodson, Carlisle County 
Dorothy W. Ellis, Rowan County 
Eula R. Fox, Hopkins County 

Nell G. Frymire, Meade County 
Pearl Mae Justice, Pike County 
Nettie C. Pelfrey, Morgan County 
Conora M. Russell, Ohio County, 

V. G. Waggener, Webster County 
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29 Years Service 

Sophia Burris, Warren County 

Edward D. Holbrook, Magoffin County 
Florence B. Jones, Louisville 

Granville B. Leonard, Montgomery County 


28 Years Service 
Ruby Potter Fuqua, Russellville 
Mary K. Meyer, Louisville 


27 Years Service 

Jessie S. Cunningham, Kentucky School for 
Deaf 

John Wesley Miller, Barren County 

Bethel Stevens, Carter County 


26 Years Service 

Catherine C. Alexander, Lincoln County 
Albert Davis, Clay County 

Margaret Wood Lee, Bourbon County 
Emma M. Oates, Hopkins County 


25 Years Service 

Ida Hysinger, Rockcastle County 
Kathryn E. Jones, Johnson County 
Bessie M. Waters, McCreary County 


24 Years Service 

Pearlie Amburgey, Knott County 

Dawson D. Dugan, State Department of Edu- 
cation 

Wanda Vanhook, Rockcastle County 


23 Years Service 
Mayme P. Hagan, Henderson County 
Drusie Pearl Lambert, Allen County 


22 Years Service 
Mary E. Bennett, Knox County 
Florence Denham, Stanford 


21 Years Service 
Olma Gay Stone, McCracken County 
Elizabeth R. Stovall, Logan County 


20 Years Service 

Mattie Adams, Trigg County 

Frank Austin, Ashland 

Mrs. Linwood Caudill, Lynch 
Fannie G. S. Kilbourne, Harlan County 
Bessie A. Knight, Jefferson County 
O. Jack Levi, Covington 

Anne G. Phelps, Cloverport 

Nina S. Taylor, Owensboro 

Less Than 20 Years Service 
Raleigh Combs, Leslie County 
Myrtle E. Brumback, Owen County 
Lizzie L. Isaacs, Jackson County 
George P. Neagle, Barren County 
Dave Adams, Lawrence County 
Nancy Lewis, Jackson 

Sara Winn Neville, Carlisle County 
Sophia Savage, Lawrence County 
Madie Lee Walker, Fayette County 
Onie Hill,* Mayo State Vocational School 
Byron C. May, Morgan County 
Cora Poe, Pendleton County 

Ora Garnett Wyatt, Graves County 
Edith Kidwell, Lewis County 
Stella K. Robinson, Southgate 
Emma A. Riley, Owen County 
Jessie Nye Bloom, Silver Grove 
Lee Morgan, Leslie County 

Ruth F. Scott, Breckinridge County 


® Deceased 








“Count your blessings, see what God hath done”—so we 
sing in that well-known Gospel Hymn. Just as the words of 
this song call to our attention the many blessings bestowed 
on us by our heavenly Father, so we might pause and count 
the blessings we receive from teaching. 


More valuable than material wealth is that personal satis- 
faction we experience from helping mold, guide, and direct 
the children we teach. Are we not blessed to have the oppor- 
tunity to help children learn to share, to work together, to 
gain respect for others, to learn through practice good citizen- 
ship? Aren’t we better persons by having made a child feel 
he is loved and wanted? Can any other profession claim so 
important a part in inspiring John to be a great surgeon; Mary, 
a professional concert artist; Mark, a successful banker; Paul, 
a devoted minister? Doesn’t a sort of thrill come over you 
when a former student, now a respectable Christian citizen in 
his community, says, “Miss Brown, if it hadn't been for you, 
I would have qyit school.” Don’t you offer a silent prayer 
of thanks to God for your influence on that one? 


We can’t forget those who make teaching days difficult, 
but too many times we let those problem-students color our 
outlook, and we forget these scores of children we have helped. 


To those retired members of our profession whom we 
salute this month, to current and future members of the pro- 
fession, these words of James Hilton in an issue of This Week 
Magazine should be an inspiration to us all: 


“If I had a child who wanted to be a teacher, I would bid 
him Godspeed as if he were going to a war. For indeed the 
war against prejudice, greed and ignorance is eternal, and 
those who dedicate themselves to it give their lives no less 
because they may live to see some fraction of the battle won.” 


—Virginia Murrell, President 
Kentucky Education Association 
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Fourth District Education Association 


The highlight of the Fourth Dis- 
trict Education Association meet- 
ing, held in Elizabethtown on Oc- 
tober 17, was an address by Dr. 
John Furbay, Director of Air 
World Education for Trans World 
Airlines, entitled, “Non-Stop Air- 
borne Orator.” He pointed out 
that there was one world in the 
beginning, and it is we who have 
carved up the human race into 
varieties. Not only have we carved 
up the races, but through our 
prejudices we have even carved up 
God into varieties. 


Another important highlight was 
the adoption of a resolution to 
“express our sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation to the Kentucky Council 
for Education, endorse their pro- 
posed program, and pledge anew 
our continued cooperation and par- 
ticipation in this concerted effort 
which is being directed toward the 
educational advancement of our 
great commonwealth.” 


During the business session, Mrs: 
Jewell Hamilton, Supervisor of 
Larue County Schools, Hodgen- 
ville, was elected President, suc- 
ceeding Allen Cash, of Bloomfield. 
Breckinridge County School Super- 
intendent O. J. Allen, Hardinsburg, 
was elected First Vice-President, 
and Elizabethtown Superintendent 
T. K. Stone was re-elected to the 
KEA Board of Directors. 


Verne P. Horne, KEA Director 
of Public Relations, spoke to a 
luncheon session for administrators 
and about 60 lay citizens who are 
to be the nuclei of citizens com- 
mittees in the various school dis- 
tricts. 


In the afternoon sessions, ele- 
mentary teachers in grade-level 
groups were concerned with sci- 
ence and citizenship, while high 
school teachers met in seven dif- 
ferent subject-area groups. The 
All Fourth District Chorus, repre- 
senting thirteen different schools, 
sang at the general session. 





Mrs. Jewell Hamilton 


Kentucky School Journal 








Eastern Kentucky 
Education Association 


The 85th annual convention of 
EKEA began on Thursday evening, 
November 13, 1958. Following 
meetings of its Board of Directors 
and Delegate Assembly, the first 
general session opened with music 
by one of the most unique choral 
groups in the country. The Mother- 
singers, made up of Ashland PTA 
members, provided a program of 


varied choral arrangements, after 
which Hubert Hume gave his 
presidential welcome to assembled 
teachers and administrators of the 
district. 


Hume, EKEA °President and 
Mason County Superintendent, 
then presented Miss Virginia Mur- 


Dr. Tim Stinnett 
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rell, KEA President, for tradi- 
tional greetings and a brief in- 
spirational talk. The main address 
of the evening was presented by 
the inimitable Dr. Andrew H. 
“Andy” Holt, Vice-President of the 
University of Tennessee and fav- 
orite educational speaker. He 
brought “A Challenge to the 
Teaching Profession,” according to 
the program, but actually talked 
about moral and spiritual values 
which a good teacher should at- 
tempt to develop in her children. 

The Friday morning general ses- 
sion provided music by the More- 
head State College Band, and 
talks by Dr. Tim Stinnett and 
Verne P. Horne. Stinnett, Di- 
rector of the NEA TEPS Commis- 


Monroe Wicker 


sion, spoke on “New Frontiers.” 
Horne, KEA Director of Public 
Relations, presented the KEA Leg- 
islative Program. 

A total of 17 departmental ses- 
sions were held in various places 
about Ashland Friday noon or 
afternoon. During the day, the 
delegates chose new officers for 
the coming year: Earl Martin, Di- 
rector of Pupil Personnel in Floyd 
County, was elected to the presi- 
dency. Dr. Adron Doran, Presi- 
dent of Morehead State College, 
was re-elected to the KEA Board 
of Directors. Monroe Wicker, of 
Morehead, continues as efficient 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


One indication of the quality of 
leadership in EKEA is the fact 
that Dr. Doran has served both 
the First District Education As- 
sociation and the EKEA in the 
capacity of President and of KEA 
Director. In addition, he has 
served as KEA President (1946-47). 





Fifth District 
Education Association 


Mrs. Rita Niman, classroom 
teacher from Jefferson County, is 
the new president of the Fifth Dis- 
trict Education Association. Her 
election and the presentation of 
new constitutional proposals were 
main items of business considered 
at the annual fall conference of the 
Association in Louisville on No- 
vember 7. Also elected to another 
term on the KEA Board of Di- 
rectors was Jefferson County Su- 
perintendent Richard VanHoose. 


With some 3,500 teachers pres- 
ent, the main sessions were held 
in a downtown theatre and church. 
In the morning general session, in 
addition to business affairs, there 
was a panel presentation on 
“Criticisms of Public Education.” 
Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, U.K. College 
of Education Dean, was the mod- 
erator. Consideration was given to 
criticisms of teacher education, the 
control of public school policy, life 
adjustment education, discipline 
in the public schools, promotion 
and reporting practices, and the 
education of gifted children. 


In the afternoon general session, 
noted foreign correspondent Wil- 
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liam L. Shirer described “The 
World Today.” 


Seven departmental luncheons 
filled the time between general 
sessions. Banner attendance was 
reported in most instances. One 
new department was organized, 
the Science Educators of the Fifth 
District Education Association, 
and Mrs. Nancy Hamilton was 
elected chairman. The Classroom 
Teachers and TEPS Commission 
joined efforts for the occasion, the 
Librarians had “an informal get- 
together,” and the Elementary 
Principals recognized the absence 
of hard-working O. F. Brown. 


Central Kentucky Education Association 


The Central Kentucky Education 
Association was called to order by 
President Garland Purdom, Prin- 
cipal of Perryville High School, at 
9:15 A.M. on October 3. After as- 
sorted greetings from the president 
of the host institution, Eastern 
State College, and the Kentucky 
Education Association, the business 
session got under way. 

The main item considered in the 
business session was a completely 
revised constitution. The recom- 
mendations of a committee headed 
by Montgomery County Superin- 
tendent D. C. Anderson, of Mt. 
Sterling, was accepted and the new 
constitution was adopted. 

Other business included the elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year. 
Clark County Superintendent W. 
G. Conkwright, of Winchester, was 
elected President, and Mrs. Flor- 
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ence Embry, of Stanford, was 
elected Vice-President, C. R. 
Hager, of Nicholasville, was con- 
tinued as Secretary-Treasurer. The 
new member of the KEA Board 
of Directors from CKEA is Miss 
Sara Thomas, of the University of 
Kentucky Training School. 


The rest of the morning session 
was devoted to sectional meetings 
for elementary principals, class- 
room teachers, secondary’ prin- 


cipals, music teachers, supervisors, 


and library teachers. ”” 

In the afternoon, Dr. Andrew 
H. “Andy” Holt, Vice-President of 
the University of Tennessee in 
Knoxville, made the principal ad- 
dress. Introduced by Dr. Frank G. 
Dickey, President of the University 
of Kentucky, Andy told Central 
Kentucky teachers how to be 


‘ 


Dr. Lyman V. Ginger 





“cobalt bombs, the most powerful 
in the world.” 


Dr. Andrew H. Holt 


Kentucky School Journal 





Second District Education Association 


The Second District Education 
Association convened in Owens- 
boro on October 17. The meeting 
was held in the new‘ ‘Daviess 
County High School with some 
1,500 members present. The focal 
point of interest was the new, $2 
million building, and the many in- 
teresting features incorporated in 
it captured the attention of teach- 
ers and administrators throughout 
the day. 

Dr. Robert R. Martin, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
directed the thoughts of the mem- 
bership to the accomplishments of 
the past few years, and to the 
events of the coming months. He 
stressed the fact that “we look for- 
ward from where we were, how we 
arrived at our present status, and 
then determine the path to follow 
to attain the goals we want.” 


The Executive Secretary of the 
KEA, Marvin Dodson, urged the 
membership to work wholeheart- 
edly with the Kentucky Council 
for Education. He emphasized the 
fact that the role and value of lay 
people in coming months would 
be “in direct relation to their rate 
of participation.” 

The new Preside: . of the as- 
sociation is Thomas Brantley, Prin- 
cipal of Morganfield High School, 
who succeeds Richard Hopkins of 
Calhoun. Forrest Williamson, Jr., 
of Lewisport, was elected Vice- 
President, and L. W. Allen, of 
Pembroke, was elected to the KEA 
Board of Directors, succeeding T. 
W. Stewart, of Hopkinsville. 

The association went on record 
as endorsing Mrs. Edna Lindle, 
of the Henderson City Schools, for 
President-Elect of the KEA. 


Thomas Brantley and Richard Hopkins 
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Not By Chance 


The education of a teacher is 
not a chance thing. Rather, it is 
a special kind of education—care- 
fully tailored preparation for an 
exacting profession. This is the 
theme of the KEA-NEA film, 
Not By Chance. 

Betsy Mayburn, in her Junior 
High School classroom, is an 
artistic teacher. The way in which 
she carries out her carefully 
planned activities commands ad- 
miration and respect. It is ap- 
parent that Betsy is a_ highly 
skilled, understanding, and _thor- 
oughly professional teacher — the 
kind every parent would want for 
his children. Her work as a 
teacher is revealed as a complex 
and demanding profession which 
requires a very special kind of 
preparation. 


Donna, a prospective teacher of 
high school science, is then in- 
troduced. In a good program of 
undergraduate teacher education 
we see her acquiring the knowl- 
edge, the understanding of chil- 
dren, and the special skills that 
will make her a good beginning 
teacher—the “Betsy Mayburn” of 
some future classroom. Through 
Donna’s program, the audience is 
introduced to many of the im- 
portant current practices in teacher 
education. 


When the film returns briefly to 
Betsy Mayburn’s skillful and ar- 
tistic teaching, it is clear that this 
is the kind of teacher Donna will 
be. For she is preparing to teach 
—preparing for her work in an 
institution which gives special at- 
tention to the education of pro- 
fessional teachers. 


Not By Chance is a 16 mm. 
film in color or in black and white, 
available to school groups from 
the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, 2803 S. 8rd Street, Louisville 
8, Ky. All it costs is the return 
postage (11 cents). 


Plan to use it to give the public 
a better understanding of the 
special preparation a good teacher 
must have, to encourage able 
young people to prepare for 
teaching; to encourage adequate 
financial support for institutions 
engaged in teacher education, 











Citizenship Programs 


National Conference 


The Thirteenth National Con- 
ference on Citizenship met at the 
Statler Hotel in Washington, D.C., 
September 16-19. The conference, 
which is sponsored jointly by the 
Department of Justice and the 
National Education Association, 
operates under a federal charter. 
It was founded in 1946, when a 
small group of men, women, and 
youth met in Philadelphia to con- 
sider how the spirit of cooperation 
that had bound together all citi- 
zens of the United States during 
World War II could be conserved 
for the future. They sought means 
to maintain this spirit so that, in 
peacetime as in wartime, all citi- 
zens might dedicate themselves to 
upholding continuously our con- 
cept of government and the demo- 
cratic way of life. 


Since the first meeting, each sub- 
sequent one has considered ‘the 
rights and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, discussed the major cur- 
rent problems, and listed ways in 
which the ideas inspired by the 
national meeting could be carried 
out back home. 


This 13th conference chose as its 
theme “Citizenship in a Changing 
World,” a very appropriate theme 
in light of the phenomenal changes 
taking place today: nations in keen 
competition not only to maintain 
a place in the sun but also to be 
the first to gain a place on the 
moon; jet passengers crossing the 
Atlantic in six hours; submarine 
crews spending two months under 
the ice of the Arctic region. These 
are all startling revelations of the 
fact that we are truly living in a 
changing world. 


At any national conference one 
expects to hear and see the best. 
This conference was no exception; 
speakers and entertainers were top- 
notch. Music for the various ses- 
sions was furnished by the U. S. 
Marine Band, the U. S. Army Band 
and Chorus, the Air Force Band, 
and the world-famous singing unit 
of the D. C. Chapter of the Society 
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for the Preservation and Encour- 
agement of Barbershop Quartet 
Singing in America. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Erwin D. Canham, 
Editor of Christian Science Moni- 
tor; Wm. R. Rogers, Attorney 
General of the U. S.; Miss Ruth 
Stout, President of NEA. 


The keynote address was given 
by Dr. Canham. His opening re- 
mark was: “Surely the great need 
of citizenship, now as ever, is a 
true and valid sense of values for 
ourselves, for our nation, and for 
the broad company of humanity 
itself.” He answered in part the 
questions of the conference by 
saying, “I am deeply persuaded 
that one of the greatest contribu- 
tions our people are making to the 
solution of the world’s needs is 
the immense proliferation of action 
through voluntary organization. 
You are a kind of bridge between 
public and private activity. That 
is what we need as we face the 
problems of true welfare.” 

Continuing he said, “In a way, 
surely, it represents a_ spiritual 
value as well, for what comes 
closer to spiritual values in action 
than the improvement of man’s re- 
lations to man? And what has 
done more to achieve a genuine 
sense of community than the inte- 
grating communicating force of our 
voluntary organizations?” He men- 
tioned some of the former: “Social 
agencies which meet our human- 
itarian, health, welfare, charitable 
problems; labor unions, which have 
introduced the principle of balance 
of power—so valuable to govern- 
ment—into economic _ relations; 
farm organizations, which have 
helped secure social justice and 
sometimes a bit more for our 


agrarian sector; industrial, trade, 


and professional associations which 
have advanced the sharing of tech- 
nologies and ideas in an astonish- 
ingly fruitful way; women’s clubs 
which help harness the vitality and 
dedication of women to attainment 
of a wide range of social goals; 
service clubs, which help integrate 
communities and also accomplish 
an infinity of needed specific tasks; 


parents and teachers organizations 
and other educational organiza- 
tions, which are facing our crises 
in the schoolrooms; veterans or- 
ganizations, religious organizations, 
fraternal organizations —the list 
cannot possibly be complete or 
adequate.” 

He closed by saying, “Voluntary 
action is part of the missionary 
doctrine we need to recapture as 
we revalue our place in the wor'd. 
Not luxury, not conspicuous con- 
sumption, not the trivia and sen- 
sationalism of much of our mars 
media, not the vulgarity of so much 
in our external life, but the inner 
values represented by the dedica- 
tion of so many of us to voluntary 
action for the meeting of social 
needs, should become a symbol of 
America to ourselves and to the 
world.” 

In addition to speakers and pro- 
grams of the general sessions, one 
full day was spent in small group 
meetings out of which came some 
of the major contributions to the 
conference. 

Below are listed some impres- 
sions (or gleanings) from the con- 
ference: 

While the world is always 
changing, its rate of change re- 
cently has greatly increased. Since 
the conference last year, these tre- 
mendous changes have taken 
place: 

(a) The space age has opened; 
satellites have whirled around 
the globe; the race to the moon 
has begun. 

(b) A step has been taken 
toward an international ban on 
nuclear testing; development of 
atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses has been given new im- 
petus by national agreements to 
share information. 

It was agreed that the schools 
are competent; that they need the 
help and understanding of the 
public to do the job; that it is a 
great challenge to the schools to 
get intelligent voluntary group ac- 
tion in this changing world; that 
somehow new dimensions must be 
given to the tasks which still have 
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to be done in the public domain; 
that John Doe must be aroused 
and prepared to play his citizen- 
ship role in an era when great 
decisions press ever faster on the 
Nation. 

Those who attended the conven- 
tion seemed to recognize that 
masses of citizens cannot be 
aroused quickly to an understand- 
ing of the events shaping their 
destinies. The goal as laid out by 
the convention, however, was to 
extend as rapidly as possible the 
percentage of citizens prepared to 
cope with fast-moving history. 

—Mrs. James G. Sheehan 
and H’Earl Evans 





Breathitt County 


Breathitt High School of Jackson 
has had, for several years, organi- 
zations in Future Farmers of 
America, Future Homemakers of 
America, and Future Teachers of 
America. This fall some of the 
students in the citizenship classes 
wanted to know why they couldn't 
organize a Future Citizens of 
America Club. As a social studies 
teacher, I thought the suggestion 
a good one; and when club time 
came around, the Future Citizens 
of America Club was born. It is 
made up of students from the social 
studies classes, as well as several 
FTA Club members. 


Two representatives from the 
club were chosen to go with the 
sponsor to the National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship which met in 
Washington, D.C., from September 
16 through 19. The Washington 
meeting proved valuable to the 
girls who attended. They met stu- 
dents of other races and creeds, 
heard excellent speakers, and en- 
joyed fellowship with students 
from other states. It also inspired 
them to work harder for good citi- 
zenship at home. They let their 
enthusiasm overflow into their re- 


ports to the club and the citizen-_ 


ship classes and thus inspired their 
classmates to greater effort in the 
behalf of good citizenship. 


The first meeting of the Future 
Citizens proved very exciting, with 
ideas for projects being suggested 
rapidly. The first project turned 
out to be correspondence with 
Students in foreign countries of 
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the same age bracket as the club 
members. About fifteen countries 
were chosen, and club members 
gladly paid the little fee charged 
by a correspondence agency to 
provide them with names of boys 
and girls all over the world. We 
are eagerly awaiting our first let- 
ters, and we hope for some life- 
long pen-pal correspondents. 


As quick projects, two were de- 
cided upon. The artists in the 
group are making posters on vari- 
ous topics of good citizenship 
practices in school. Good manners, 
promptness, friendliness, courtesy 
in the lunchroom, and clean-up 
habits are being used as topics for 
the posters. These posters are 
mounted on the bulletin boards in 
the main hall. The students change 
the bulletin boards frequently. 


Another group of would-be 
actors and actresses are plotting 
several short skits on the same 
topics as the posters to be given 
in general assemblies. One skit 
shows the need for good study 
habits by picturing a boy falling 
asleep at his studies and dreaming 
he is being tried at court for vag- 
rancy for not doing his work. He 
awakes and goes to work with re- 
newed vigor. These same students 
have planned to hold a mock trial 
and a mock county election during 
the year. 

If enthusiasm and ideas jumping 
all over the room are indications, 
the future of Breathitt County is 
safe in the hands of the Future 
Citizens of America. 


—Mrs. Millard Tolliver 





Danville 


The schools in Danville do a 
good job of teaching the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship — 
what living in America with its 
freedom means and how to keep 
it. 

Programs are set up (1) to 
awaken the interest of young peo- 
ple in public affairs, (2) to deepen 
their understanding of, and devo- 
tion to our free institutions, our 
historical shrines and documents, 
our cultural heritage. These com- 
bine practical citizenship experi- 
ence in the school and community 
with study to broaden the insights 
gained through the experiences. 


Toliver Schoo! 


In Toliver School, we built our 
citizenship project around our 
study of Kentucky history. This 
study was planned for the purpose 
of helping the pupil to know his 
own state and its place in a mod- 
ern world and with the hope that 
it would help him to see his duty 
to his own community and how 
he could contribute to it. 


The project began with a 
thorough study of the community. 
Much attention was given to how 
both pupils and adults can coop- 
erate with such things as traffic 
control, public playgrounds, health 
departments, government, and 
other agencies for public protec- 
tion, enjoyment, and safety. Our 


- general objectives were to help 


the students become better citizens 
by becoming acquainted with the 
history and geography of our state 
and its influence on the develop- 
ment of industries, etc., which in 
turn have affected the lives of our 
people. We hoped to find any 
special interests the pupils might 
have and to encourage them to 
take advantage of any opportun- 
ities the state might offer. 


This project developed into a 
lengthy study which ran through- 
out the year. This was five years 
ago and the interest and enthusi- 
asm have been so great that we 
have used it with variations each 
year since. I have never ceased 
to be amazed at the help the par- 
ents are willing to give. There has 
never been a lack of adult vol- 
unteers to do everything from 
journeying to Lexington for a 
study group in citizenship, or 
spending an entire day with a 
group of students at the General 
Assembly in Frankfort, to icing 
soft drinks for a “sock hop” in the 
school gymnasium! These parents 
are helping their children develop 
citizenship by being good citizens 
themselves. 

Some of the activities con- 
nected with this project which have 
aroused interest in the community 
are: 

1. Study Groups—The members 
of our citizenship committee have 
met several times with representa- 
tives from other schools to dis- 
cuss ways and means of furthering 

Please turn to page 24 
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Lathram Fund Benefit 


The Mary A. Lathram Scholar- 
ship was set up by the Kentucky 
DCT in 1956, soon after the death 
of Miss Lathram. It is designed to 
honor not only Miss Lathram, but 
all teachers who exemplify good 
teaching. Contributing to this fund 
is one way members of the teach- 
‘ing profession can help recruit 
practitioners to their own profes- 
sion. 

The scholarship was established 
with the idea of replacing a teacher 
with a teacher. The response to 


the appeal for financial support - 


has been most generous, and it is 
hoped that it will become a perma- 
nent project of the DCT. In this 





Mary A. Lathram 


way there will always be a student 
in training to teach in Kentucky. 

Morehead State College was 
selected as the place where the 
training would be provided, since 
this was Miss Lathram’s alma 
mater. Miss Betty Lou Baker, who 
expects to graduate next summer, 
is the present recipient of the 
scholarship. 

The recipient is selected each 
year. The same person may be 
chosen four times. If a different 
person is selected, it will be some- 
one at the same level of training 
as the first recipient. The selection 
is made by a committee and ap- 
proved by the DCT Board of Di- 
rectors. 
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The Mary A. Lathram Scholar- 
ship pays for room, meals, books, 
and tuition and fees. Applications 
are received every four years, and 
may come from any public high 
school in the state. If a change is 
made during the four-year period, 
a committee selects someone 
known to be eligible for the 
scholarship and at the same level 
of training as the original recipient. 

Many individuals have _ con- 
tributed directly or through a col- 
lection taken during the 1956 KEA 
Convention. Most contributions, 
however, have come from local as- 
sociations. Three associations have 
given $100.00 each, but, as a rule, 
the contributions range from $5.00 
to $15.00. 


Here are the local associations 
which have made contributions to 
the Mary A. Lathram Scholarship 
Fund. The figures in parentheses 
indicate the number of times a 
contribution has been made. If the 
name of any association has been 
omitted, will you please send cor- 
rection to the chairman of the 
scholarship committee, Mrs. Edna 
Lindle. 


Louisville Education Association 
(1), Monticello Teachers Associa- 
tion (2), Fort Knox CTA (2), 
Harlan CTA (2), Bath County 
CTA (4), Paris CTA (2), Jessa- 
mine County CTA (2), Pembroke 
Teachers Association (2), Paints- 
ville Education Association (1), 
Fort Campbell Teachers Associa- 
tion (1), Maysville Education As- 
sociation (2). 

Franklin County Teachers As- 
sociation (2), Harrodsburg Faculty 
Club (1), Shelbyville Education 
Association (1), Stanford and 
Lincoln County CTA (1), Carter 


County Teachers Association (2), 


Bourbon County CTA (8), Ash- 
land Education Association (2), 
Hopkins County Education As- 
sociation (1). 

Logan County Education As- 
sociation (8), Henderson CTA 
(3), Fayette CTA (3), Fayette 
Education Association (2), Jef- 
ferson County CTA (3), Fleming 





County CTA (2), Muhlenberg 
County Teachers Association (1), 
Lexington CTA (1), Winchester 
CTA (2), Caverna Teachers As- 
sociation (2), Frankfort Teac! ers 
Club (1), Johnson County Te: ch- 
ers Association (1), Grant County 
Women’s Teachers Club (1). 

Russellville Education Asso-ia- 
tion (1), Russell County Teacliers 
Association (2), Christian County 
Teachers Association (1), Somer- 
set Teachers Association (1), 
Bellevue Faculty Club (1), Louis- 
ville Education Association DCT 
(2), Simpson County Education 
Association (1), Glasgow Teachers 
Association (1). 

Clark County Teachers Associ- 
ation (1), Lexington- Fayette 
County CTA (1), Jenkins Teacher 
Association (1), Menifee County 
Education Association (1), Fifth 
District CTA (1), and Irvine CTA 
(1). 

Three school faculties have made 
contributions: Suda E. Butler 
Junior High School, Jefferson 
County; Garth School, George- 
town; and Prestonia School, Jef- 
ferson County. A contribution has 
also been received from the Bethel 
PTA in Bath County. 

Fifty organized groups and many 
unlisted individuals have made 
possible a full two years and part 
of a third year of college training 
for a young Kentucky teacher. 
MORE MONEY IS NEEDED. 
One letter a year, usually in Feb- 
ruary, is sent to the president of 
each local association, asking for 
contributions. 

PLEASE INCLUDE THIS PRO- 
JECT IN YOUR BUDGET. Make 
your local association a contributor 
to the Mary A. Lathram Scholar- 
ship Fund. Contributions will be 
accepted at any time or in any 
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amount. Send your contribution, 
or pledge of a future contribution, 
to the Chairman of the Scholar- 
ship Fund: 

Mrs. Edna Lindle 


112 Pines Drive 
Henderson, Kentucky 





District Doings 

Mrs. Robert Shearer, second- 
grade teacher at Robert D. John- 
son School, Fort Thomas, is be- 
ginning her fourth year of pre- 
senting programs over WCET, Cin- 
cinnati educational television sta- 
tion. Her program is scheduled 
for every other Friday ‘morning 
from 10:30 to 11:00. 

Mrs. Shearer has taught the ele- 
mentary grades for several years, 
and uses the classroom as a labora- 
tory to expand on the subjects she 
selects for TV programs. Each 
program features a different group 
of her own pupils, and also some 
from Mrs. Betty Short’s second- 
grade class at the same school. 

Wide use is made of resource 
material and people with authori- 
tative information on their subject 
field. Live animals are often kept 
and observed through their de- 
velopmental phases. Mrs. Shearer 


‘coordinates the material for the 


programs with that used in the 
classroom. 
* ¢ @ 

The Newport Teachers Associa- 
tion, under the guidance of Presi- 
dent C. T. Barnett, sponsored a 
get-acquainted tea, honoring the 
18 new faculty members. Other 
local associations would do well to 
follow the example set by this 
group. We should always strive 
to keep the latchstring on the out- 
side for those that have just joined 
our ranks. 

ee 6¢ 68 

The recruiting of new teachers 
and the welcoming of new ones 
has its place, but there should al- 


. ways be a place in our hearts and 


our activities for those who have 
retired. If we are proud of our 
profession, it seems that we should 
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Reported by Richard Stofer 


be able to welcome them back at 
least once a year. Many of these 
retired teachers are still giving of 
themselves in the present as they 
have in the past. 

* @ 5 


One Northern Kentucky school 
has solved the noise in the cafe- 
teria problem by having music 
piped into the lunch area during 
the noontime period. The music is 
interrupted every thirty minutes as 
new groups come to the cafeteria. 
During this pause, heads are 
bowed and a prayer of thanks is 
heard. 

e¢ 2 #@ 


The first meeting of the KEA- 
DCT Salary Committee was held 
November | at the KEA headquar- 
ters building. There was much dis- 
cussion concerning the problems 
which we face, but no decisions 
were made. 

All members of the committee 
were present except Shirley 
Hughes and Ruby Allen. Each 
district is now represented on the 
committee except the Central and 
Third Districts. A teacher was 
asked to serve in these two dis- 
tricts, but was unable to do so be- 
cause of other duties. We hope to 
have representation from these dis- 
tricts for the next committee meet- 
ing, which is tentatively set for 
Saturday, December 6, at KEA 
Headquarters. 

Here are the members of the 
committee: Mrs. ‘Edna _Lindle, 
Chairman, Henderson; Mrs. Emily 
McGuire, Paducah; Allen Cash, 
Bloomfield; Mrs. Mary Kennedy, 
Jeffersontown; Robert Shearer, Fort 
Thomas; Mrs. Shirley Hughes, 
Prestonsburg; Mrs. Elizabeth Park- 
er, Middlesboro; Mrs. Ruby Allen, 
Ary; Mrs. Louise Kiser, Somerset; 
and Verne P. Horne, Consultant, 
KEA Staff. Miss Omega Lutes, 


Louisville, DCT President, is an 


ex officio member. 





Middle Cumberland District 


In a recent rushed review of the 
Foundation in the Middle Cum- 
berland Education Association, the 


two top areas of emphasis were 
the LAUD of the program and the 
LACK of the program. 

Following is a brief statement of 
both the laud and the lack, as 
gleaned in a recent poll of educa- 
tors in Adair, Casey, Clinton, 
McCreary, Russell, Pulaski, and 
Wayne counties: 

These educators, without excep- 
tion, expressed LAUD for the 
Foundation Program because of its 
accomplishments. Key accom- 
plishments in this district, accord- 
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REVIEWS BY A. 


Books for Christmas 


Books of all kinds have for many 
years been among the favorite 
gifts for all ages. Each fall pub- 
lishing season is crowded with 
great numbers of books destined 
to find their way under the Christ- 
mas trees of the world. The 1958 
season is especially rich in books 
for children; included also are some 
to please a variety of adult read- 
ers. The December Book Looks 
column is devoted to a brief de- 
scription of some of these books. 


@ Journey to Christmas by B. J. 
Chute (Dutton) is the outstand- 


ing “Christmas” book of the sea- 


son. Beautifully told, it exemplifies 
the true spirit of Christmas and is 
one to be read over and over again 
by all members of the family. 


AaB 
For Beginning Readers: 


@ Jim Tiger by Charlotte Hough. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2. This is a de- 
lightful little book about a young 
tiger lad who tried to get help 
from other animals. Amusingly 
illustrated. 


Circus in the Jungle by Denise 
and Alain Trey. World. $3. Here 
is another humorous story about 
Pat, Virginia, and their dog Ba- 
nana. Their adventurous spirit led 
them to a madcap jungle experi- 
ence, cleverly pictured by the 
authors. 


@ No Fighting, No Biting! by 
Else H. Minarik. Harper’s. $2.50. 
The “I Can Read” series is a good 
one for first-grade readers. This 
tale of a boy, girl, and two alli- 
gators will make the series an even 
more popular one. 


@ The Big Jump and Other Stories 
by Benjamin Elkin and The Cat 
in the Hat Comes Back by Dr. 
Seuss. Random House. $1.95. The 
most recent additions to the “Be- 
ginner Books” Series are really 
worthy ones. Both are designed for 
first- and second-grade readers. 
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Each tells a delightful story to 
match the pictures. 


@ Science Can Be Fun by Munro 
Leaf. Lippincott. $2.75. Munro 
Leaf’s books are all exceedingly 
good, and this one is no exception. 
In addition to presenting a real 
introduction to science, it is char- 
acterized by typical Munro humor 
and drawings. 


@ What Is the World? by Betty 
Miles and Remy Charlip. Knopf. 
$3. Mrs. Miles began to answer 
questions for her own children, and 
those answers provide the back- 
ground for this book. In pictures 
and text it presents some of the 
most colorful aspects of a young 
person's world. 


@ I Went to the Animal Fair 
selected by William Cole. World. 
$2.75. This is a collection of su- 
perior poems about animals, se- 
lected by a competent poet and 
illustrated by Colette Rosselli. 


@ The Christmas Tree Forest by 
Raymond M. Alden. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $2.25. The author of the 
famous and lovely Christmas story, 
“Why The Chimes Rang,” writes 
another equally as good. The 
true meaning of Christmas is re- 
vealed in this account of what 
happened to Grandfather Christ- 
mas in The Great Waller Country. 
Beautifully illustrated by Rafaello 
Busoni. 


@ Chanticleer and the _ Fox 
adapted from The Canterbury 
Tales and illustrated by Barbara 
Cooney. Crowell. $3. One of 
children’s literature’s most famous 
fables here is re-told beautifully 
and matched by colorful illustra- 
tions. 


@ Castles and Dragons’ Read-to- 
Yourself Fairy Tales for Boys and 
Girls. Compiled by the Child 
Study Association of America. II- 
lustrated by William Pene Du Bois. 
Crowell. $3.50. Some of the most 
famous fairy tales are here re-told 
simply and in a way to make the 
collection an immediate favorite. 


@ Happy Acres by Bianca Brad- 
bury. Steck. $1.50. Farm life and 
talking animals make this an 
especially appealing story for very 
young readers. Beautifully illus- 
trated by Betsy Warren. 


@ Pedro in Donkeyland by Clara 
Price. Greenwich. $2. Mexican 
life is featured in this attractive 
story of a Mexican boy and his 
little donkey. Colorfully pictured. 


@ Hands, Hands, Hands by Har- 
riet D. Van Meter. John Knox 
Press. $1.75. “This book was ce- 
signed to give parents and teach- 
ers an effective way of introduciig 
to children the idea that God loves 
them.” The text is presented in 
simple rhythm and illustrated by 
beautiful photographs. Especiaily 
effective. 


@ The Little Lost Goat by Bessie 
Clem. Greenwich. $2. This is 
based on a true story of a boy, 
a girl, and a goat in Arkansas. It 
is humorous and entertaining. 


@ The Goat Who Ate Flowers by 
Adele de Leeuw. Steck. $1.50. 
Here is another delightful “goat” 
story. The Holland background 
adds further entertainment and in- 
formation. 


BY 
For Readers of 8 to 12: 


Q Ancient Elephants by William 
E. Scheele. World. $2.50. The 
author is director of the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History. His 
material is interestingly and simply 
written, and he has contributed 
more than 50 drawings to add to 
the value of the book. 


Q Two for the Fair by William 
Mackellar. Whittlesey. $2.50. This 
is a slightly “different” book, one 
which reveals the author’s Scottish 


- background. It is an engrossing 


account of a boy and his grand- 
father and a trip to a fair. 


@ Beaux by Evan Commager. 
Harper’s. $2.75. Girls especially 
will like this story which concerns 
Chris and Junie and their efforts 
to secure beaux for Chris’ older 
sister. The times about World War 
I are colorfully re-created. 
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@ All About the Human Body by 
Bernard Glemser. Random House. 
$1.95. This “All about” book is an 
exceedingly good one. The infor- 
mation is abundant and apparently 
authentic, and the _ illustrations 
are helpful. 


q Ride Like an Indian! by Henry 
Vy. Larom. Whittlesey. $3. Jerry 
spent a summer at a dude ranch— 
and thereby hangs this tale. The 
summer with his horse, Old Apple- 
sauce, and Sam, an Indian boy, 
provided many experiences and 
helped Jerry to grow up. Master- 
fully illustrated by Wesley Dennis. 


q Indian Friends and Foes by 
Dorothy Heiderstadt. McKay. $3. 
Famous Indians are given excellent 
treatment in this series of 18 bio- 
graphical sketches. Included are 
Pocahontas, Squanto, Tecumseh, 
and Sitting Bull. Illustrations are 
by David H. Miller, distinguished 
painter of, and authority on, the 
American Indian. 


q Little Sioux Girl by Lois Lenski. 
Lippincott. $2.75. In other 
“Roundabout America” books this 
author has distinguished herself. 
The newest one is the result of a 
visit to Sioux children in a Da- 
kota Reservation, and it is out- 
standing. The book relates an ex- 
ceedingly interesting story at the 
same time it presents authentic 
facts about the Sioux Indians. 


q Jeb and the Bank Robbers by 
Eugene Ackerman. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.75. Life in a small Indiana town 
in the 1890’s suddenly grew very 
exciting when two young boys be- 
came involved in a bank robbery. 
Locale, character, and plot are 
skillfully combined to make a story 
of great interest. 


q The Nutcracker adapted and il- 
lustrated by Warren Chappell. 
Knopf. $2.95. Based on the fam- 
ous Christmas story, this maintains 
the loveliness of the original and 
contains some of the music by ~ 


Tschaikovsky. 


@ The Spettecake Holiday by 
Edith Unnerstad. Macmillan. $3. 
Translated from the Swedish, this 
is an entertaining story of a boy 
who lived temporarily with his 
grandmother on a farm. He 
brought one of Grandmother's fam- 
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ous spettecakes to the doctor who 
had cured his mother. 


@ The Peppernuts by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. Macmillan. 
$2.50. Beautiful pictures and a 
charmingly different story charac- 
terize this story to be enjoyed by 
all the family. It is the story of 
the Peppernut family and what 
happened to them when they 
moved into an old hunting lodge 
for the summer. 


Q Whitetail, the Story of a Prairie 
Dog by Rutherford G. Mont- 
gomery. World. $2.50. The first 
year of a prairie dog’s life is told 
here by an expert. It combines an 
entertaining story with real nature 
lore. 


q A Small Farm for Andy by 
Miriam E. Mason. Macmillan. 
$2.75. All the things that could 
happen to a little boy and his 
imaginary friend when they are 
turned loose on a farm are related 
here by a master story teller. The 
print is big and attractive, and the 
book will entertain readers of 
various ages. 


@ The Canadian Story by Mary 
McNeer and Lynd Ward. Ariel 
Books. $4.25. This is a very full 
and well documented story of 
Canada, extremely well illustrated 
by Lynd Ward. Of undisputed 
value for social studies classes. 


Bee 


For Older Boys and Girls: 


@ Choristers’ Cake by William 
Mayne. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. Ex- 
ceedingly good writing marks this 
story of a young boy in an English 
choir school. His difficulties were 
numerous; and when he began to 
seek solutions to his own prob- 
lems, he approached maturity. 


@ Heartbreak Hotrod by James L. 
Summers. Doubleday. $2.95. The 
author's real understanding of 
teen-agers and their problems is 
revealed in this story of two boys, 
a girl, and three cars—a ’37-V8, a 
1925 Star, and a Dream Conver- 
tible. 


@ Washington Secretary by Alice 
R. Hager. Messner. $2.95. Older 
girls particularly will enjoy this 


novel of a young secretary's ex- 
perience in Washington. The po- 
litical background provides an at- 
tractive backdrop for a romance 
and career story. 


@ Americans at Work by Adrian 
A. Paradis. David McKay. $3.50. 
This series of biographies of a num- 
ber of successful Americans also 
provides an adequate glimpse into 
the American system. Much in- 
formation is included about a va- 
riety of vocations. 


@ The Arabs by Harry B. Ellis. 
World. $2.95. Many authentic facts 
about the Arabs are presented 
here in a readable and entertain- 
ing fashion. Well illustrated. 


@ Famous Pirates of the New 
World by A. B. C. Whipple and 
the American Revolution by Bruce 
Bliven, Jr. Random House. $1.95 
each. These latest additions to the 
Landmark Series follow in excel- 
lence those previously published. 
The first discusses the exploits of 
men such as Blackbeard and Capt. 
Flood, and the second presents a 
detailed, well written story of the 
Revolutionary War. 


@ First Scientist of Alaska, Wil- 
liam Healy Dall by Edward A. 
Herron. Messner. $2.95. This bi- 
ography illustrates once more the 
fact that truth may be stranger 
than fiction. The account of Dall 
and his scientific explorations will 
appeal especially to older boys. 


@ John Sevier, Son of Tennessee 
by Katherine E. Wilkie. Messner. 
$2.75. The author is a seventh- 
grade teacher at Lafayette Junior 
High School in Lexington. The 
story is one based on careful re- 
search and is a valuable addition 
to the shelf of biographies for 
teen-agers. 


@ Young Man in a Hurry by Jean 
Lee Latham. Harper’s. $2.95. This 
is another exceptionally good bi- 
ography. The subject is Cyrus W. 
Field, and his exploits are enter- 
tainingly revealed. 


@ New Boy in Town by Marga- 
retta Brucker. Farrar, Straus, and 
Cudahy. $3. This modern romance 
is made to order for teen-age 
girls. Judy’s story is that of many 
contemporary girls, and the author 
treats it sympathetically and well. 
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profession, and for public education. 





KEA Code of Ethics 


The Teachers’ Code: Members of the teaching profession of Ken- 
tucky hold that the main objective of education is service to humanity 
through development of the individual and therefore accept these re- 
sponsibilities, 


Responsibility TO THE PUPIL 
Since schools exist for the development of children, the first respon- 
sibility of the teacher is the welfare of his pupil. He guides the pupil 
toward maturity, preparation for social and economic competence in the 
school, home, and community, and toward unselfish, happy, responsible 
membership in society. 


Responsibility TO THE PARENT 


Realizing that both parents and teachers have common concern for 
the child’s welfare, the teacher should at all times seek close cooperation 
with the parent and should share with him the development of the child. 


Responsibility TO THE PUBLIC 


The teaching profession occupies a position of trust and the teachers’ 
conduct should be such that he increases respect for himself, for his 


Responsibility TO THE PROFESSION 


Respect and cooperation among administrator, the teacher, and non- 
professional employee should be mutual. The relationships of the teacher 
and the total school personnel should be cordial; criticism, constructive. 
The teacher improves the status of the profession by developing high 
standards and works for the realization of the values attained through 
professional organization. 


The following techniques are pre- 
sented as supplementary suggestions for 


the 


interpretation of the preceding 


principles: 


I. 
VE 


2. 


Responsibilities to pupils are to: 
Instruct and guide the pupils en- 
trusted to them. 

Deal justly, impartially, and in- 
telligently with all pupils, to the 
best of their ability. 


. Help the pupils develop moral, 


spiritual, and intellectual founda- 
tions. 


. Develop an appreciation for the 


American Democratic way of life. 


. Provide opportunities for pupils to: 


(a) Choose wholesome personal en- 
joyment : 
(b) Select carefully their vocation 


(c) Respect wholesome family re- 
lationships. 


. Withhold confidential information 


concerning pupils from all except 
those who would use this infor- 
mation for the betterment of the 
pupils 


. To meet the responsibility to par- 


the teacher: 


. Seeks cordial relationships with 


the home. 


. Listens respectfully to the parents’ 


viewpoint and uses this understand- 
ing in dealing with the child. 


. Respects all confidences of the 


parents and uses all tact while 
dealing with them. 


III. To meet responsibility to the 
public, the teacher: 


1. 


4. 


Looks at the community with an 
open mind and evaluates its good 
qualities. 


. Takes part in community life as 


much as possible outside of school 
responsibilities. 


. Keeps the community informed 


on what the school is doing for 
the betterment of the community 
and the American way of life. 
Cultivates and practices friendli- 
ness toward all people. 


IV. To meet his professional respon- 
sibilities, the teacher: 


A, 


Knowing that his own conduct and 
attitude will be regarded as a 
sample of the quality of the pro- 
fession, maintains an attitude and 
conduct standard that commands 
respect from its members, the pub- 
lic, and those who may enter the 
profession. 


. Recognizes the fact that continu- 


ous tenure implies personal re- 
sponsibility for continuous profes- 
sional growth; that it is equally 
as incumbent on him to secure 
full standard professional training 
as it is for supervisors and ad- 
ministrators to pursue advanced 
specialized training to better fit 
themselves for their positions. 





8. Maintains his skill and teaching 


efficiency by study, recreation, 
travel, and active membership in 
local, state, and national educa- 
tional organizations. 


. Encourages able, sincere, well-ad- 


justed young people to enter the 
profession as a life work and is 
cooperative and helpful to intem 
teachers and teachers new in the 
system. 


. Though exercising his right to par- 


ticipate in formulating school pclicy 
through democratic processes, rec- 
ognizes that the board of education, 
by mandate of the people it 
serves, delegates responsibility for 
administration of this policy to the 
professional leaders of the scliool, 
Once policy is determined, he 
loyally supports it. 


. Adheres to ethical business »ro- 


cedures: 


(a) He patronizes reputable em- 
ployment agencies and requests 
honest recommendations for 
himself 

(b) He does not underbid for a 
position nor apply for a spe- 
cific position until it has been 
declared officially, legally, and 
conclusively vacant 


(c) He refuses a position when a 
vacancy has been created 
through unprofessional  ac- 
tivity, unjust personnel prac- 
tices and procedures 

(d) He keeps a legal contract un- 
less it is dissolved by mutual 
consent of the contracting 
parties 

(e) He gives and expects to receive 
due notification of resignation 
and is entitled to fair hearing 
in case on non-appointment, 
demotion, or dismissal 


(f) He correctly completes his 
school records and_ reports, 
leaving for his successor such 
information and data necessary 
to carrying forward the work 
of the school 

(g) He recognizes and follows the 
accepted chain of authority in 
conducting school business, in 
making appeals or criticisms. 


. Acts considerately toward his fel- 


low teachers: 

(a) He avoids pettiness and _ jeal- 
ousy, taking pride in their 
achievements and gratefully ac- 
cepting their help 

(b) He is tolerant, kind, loyal, and 
respects their confidences 

(c) He shares with them new 
ideas, methods, and results that 
may prove helpful 


(d) Criticisms are directed at issues 
rather than personalities, and 
he discusses personal differ- 
ences with others only in a 
professional manner and place. 


(This Code of Ethics adopted by KEA 
Board of Directors on April 13, 19355) 
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Let Christmas Come 


Let Christmas come to all today, 

And bring a message to your 
hearts; 

A message filled with loveliness, 

That only Christ imparts. 


Let service of the rarest kind 

Go out from you to those in need; 
As people keep, this day in mind, 

A day of love, indeed! 


Let chances come to cast a light, 

A light of brightest hope for others; 

As one shone out that first great 
night, 

Revealing all are brothers. 


Let us bow down in thankfulness 

To God who gave His gift, — a 
Friend 

To all the world, unstintingly, 

A love that knows no end. 


Mary Browning 
(by permission ) 


Miss Mary Browning brings this 
Christmas message to us _ this 
month. Formerly a Supervisor of 
Kindergarten and Primary Educa- 
tion in the Louisville Public Schools 
and as such always an active mem- 
ber of the DESP, Miss Browning 
has now retired to devote her time 
to writing. Because Miss Brown- 
ing’s great love is for children and 
of books for those children, we 
selected one of her poems, for we, 
too, are dedicated to love children 
and to provide books for them, that 
will satisfy their needs and whet 
their curiosity. 


Reported by Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 
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The Yearbook of the DESP of 
NEA for 1958 is The Elementary 
School Principalship — A Research 
Study. This book will be received 
by all members of the DESP of 
NEA. Copies sell for $3.50 each. 
So get in your membership and 
get your copy free! 


e 6? 68 


The Annual Conference of the 
DESP of the KEA is now past. For 
those who were unable to be in 
attendance at Owensboro, we shall 
share parts of the program with 
you from time to time. 


Mrs. Mae Dixon, State Member- 
ship Chairman, reports that dues 
are coming in increasing numbers. 
This shows that the District repre- 
sentatives are at work and that 
they are doing an excellent job. 
We now have 160 members, so 
keep those checks a-coming. 

e ee @ 


A progress report of member- 
ships: Mr. O. F. Brown reports that 
with a goal of 236 members or bet- 
ter in the NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals we have 
reached 118. Have you joined? 
For your convenience: 





the year 1958-59. 


Name 


Enclosed is $5.00 in payment of my dues in DESP of the NEA for 





Position 





Mailing Address 





Home Address 





Street 


Zone County State 





ington 6, D.C.) 





(Mail to DESP, NEA Headquarters, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
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The staff with Principal Mar- 
guerite Lewis of Chenoweth Ele- 
mentary School (Jefferson County ) 
tried out some very effective plans 
for the use of the extensive bulletin 
boards lining the long corridors of 
their lovely new school. 


The Curriculum Committee took 
charge of the planning, and after 
much discussion and careful think- 
ing, it was decided that the school 
would attempt to show the com- 
munity a well-rounded curriculum 
via art. Each class presented an 
idea based on its own class experi- 
ences and learnings. 


The following schedule was sug- 
gested: September-Safety; Octo- 
ber-Health and Halloween; No- 
vember-Language Arts, Book 
Week, Thanksgiving; December- 
Music, Art, Christmas; January- 
Arithmetic, Calendars, Clocks; 
February - Citizenship, Patriotism, 
Brotherhood; March - Science; 
April-Science (to carry through the 
change in seasons); May-Social 
Studies, Vacation, Travel. 


The responsibility of the plan 
could be by one class or grade level 
and again it could be a cooperative 
idea of several sections of the same 
grade level. This, then, would 
show the progress from Grade One 
through Grade Six in that subject, 
whether by class rotation or grade- 


group project. 


The editor of this page was so 
impressed by the outcomes of the 
Chenoweth Plan that she urged 
Miss Lewis to share same with you. 
If you are in Louisville during the 
school year, Miss Lewis would be 
most happy to have you visit and 
see for yourself just how worth- 
while the above plans have be- 
come. Says Miss Lewis, “If chil- 
dren remember best ‘the things 
they do something about,’ their 
learnings are deepened as they 
illustrate a story or a Christmas 
Carol, as they draw and label the 

Please turn to page 25 
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State FTA Workshop 


Forty-three schools were repre- 
sented at the FTA Workshop held 
on the campus of Western State 
College, Bowling Green, October 
20. The Western KSEA served as 
host to the 600 representatives. 

The conference opened at 9:00 
A.M. with registration. The pro- 
gram began at 10:00 A.M. with a 
devotional conducted by Emily 
Whitlock, the state FTA vice- 
president. Following a song by 
June Carter, the state president of 
FTA, Diane Maupin, introduced 
several people to the group. 

Beverley Belcher, state president 
of KSEA, discussed the college or- 
ganization for future teachers, and 
the Russellville FTA Club provided 
music. This included a trumpet 
solo by Raymond Davis, and a girls 
trio composed of Jean Carver, June 
Lyne, and Carol Andrews. 


George Beultman, national vice- 
president of SNEA, gave an inter- 
esting talk on his duties and ex- 
periences. After the keynote ad- 
dress, there was a division into 
discussion groups to share ideas on 
improving the effectiveness of the 
FTA in regard to membership, pro- 
grams, services, information, and 
other points of interest. 

After lunch, regional meetings 
were held to discuss the values of 
regional workshops. All of the 
groups felt that these workshops 
would be an asset, and the hope 
was expressed that they can be 
scheduled for sometime this year. 


The 2:30 P.M. session was opened 
with music, a clarinet solo by Lon 
Sash, of Russellville. Then Miss 
Grace Weller, KEA vice-president 
and assistant superintendent of 
Hardin County Schools, discussed 
her experiences in the teaching 
profession. She described what to 
expect upon becoming a teacher. 


The summary of the morning dis- 
cussion groups was presented by 
Mary Woodward, state FTA secre- 
tary. 


SNEA Chapter 
Service Project 


The Belle Fitzpatrick SNEA 
Chapter of Midway Junior College 
is supervising a Kindergarten 
period for the children of members 
of the Midway Woman’s Club on 
the first Thursday of each month 
from 2:30-5:00 P.M. This is a 
service the teacher education stu- 
dents give in exchange for the 
laboratory experiences they will 
gain in working with children. 
Mothers who are members of the 
Woman’s Club are invited to bring 
their children to the campus. 

October 2 was the opening date 
and ten children, who ranged in 
ages from one to seven years, were 
welcomed by the SNEA Committee 
to enjoy the planned games and 
refreshments. 

Reported by Joyce Flo Moretz 
and Sylvia Owens. 


Retired Teachers 


“What can the National Retired 
Teachers Association do for me? 
What do I get for my dues? Should 
Kentucky retired teachers organize 
and affiliate with the national or- 
ganization?” These are reasonable 
questions that demand a reason- 
able answer. 

A quick glance at what has 
already been accomplished in im- 
provement of the individual status 
of the retired teacher, and at future 
goals, will convince the most skep- 
tical of the practical value of 
affiliation. The protesting or ap- 
pealing voice of the few can be 
easily ignored, but when an organi- 
zation like the N.R.T.A., backed by 
the NEA, carries your plea, you 
may be quite sure that your .case 
will be respectfully heard. 

Among the many accomplish- 
ments of the N.R.T.A. have been: 
Retirement income exemption of 
$1,200 (an annual tax eredit of 
$240); Publication of the N.R.T.A. 
Journal; The founding and operat- 


ing of a national retired teachers’ 
home at Grey Gables, Ojai, Cali- 
fornia; An annual convention at 
the same time and place as the 
NEA Representative Assembly; 
The continuation of its special sery. 
ice in providing hospitalization. 
surgical coverage for members 
without regard to age, physical 
condition, or benefits from other 
insurance. 

These and many other services 
have lightened the load for hun- 
dreds of retired teachers, and will 
continue to do so with new liberali- 
zations and expansion. 

Goals for the future include: Im- 
provement of retirement provisions 
and removal of existing inequities; 
wider adoption of permission for 
substitute teaching without jcop- 
ardy to retirement benefits; im- 
provement of retirement bencfits 
proportionate to the rising costs of 
living; death benefits covering 
funeral costs; counseling services 
for employment seekers; and asso- 
ciational cooperation with other or- 
ganizations with similar goals. 

In order to benefit from the 
many services offered, and to ex- 
tend them to others, retired teach- 
ers in Kentucky should organize 
and should claim their privilege of 
representation on the Retired 
Teachers Council. 


—Bess D. Roberts 


School Libraries 


The Kentucky Association of 
School Librarians met in conjunc- 
tion with Kentucky Library Asso- 
ciation and Southeastern Library 
Association in Louisville, October 
22-25. 

On Thursday, a group of librar- 
ians and teachers reported on 
progress of a study of school li- 
braries being conducted by the 
Southeastern Work Conference. It 
is hoped that this study may re- 
sult in documentary evidence for 
establishment of school library 
standards for our region. 

Friday's program included a 
book reviewing session enjoyed by 
all children’s and young people's 
librarians, both school and public. 

A highlight of the Convention 
was a luncheon on Saturday at 
which Anne Emery was the speak- 
er. She entranced everyone with 
her wit and sure perception of the 
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things that will win the teen-age 
mind. She made us feel that the 
chief weapon we need when work- 
ing with young people is under- 
standing. Mrs. Emery gave gen- 
erously of her store of experience 
and observation. As a result, those 
who heard her are surely doing a 
better job and enjoying it more. 
—Ruth S. Bentley 


5th District 
Science Teachers 


The newly organized Science 
Educators, 5th District Education 
Association, will hold another or- 
ganizational and professional meet- 
ing in Louisville on January 21, 
1959. Mrs. Nancy Hamilton, who 
was elected chairman, has called 
the meeting for Southern High 
School, beginning at 4:00 P.M. 
It will be a dinner meeting, and 
will feature a talk by Mrs: ‘Hamil- 
ton on teaching atomic energy. 
She promises to quit talking so 
that participants can get away by 
8:00 P.M. 


Reservations for the $1.50 din- 
ner must be made by January 12. 
Notify Mrs. Nancy Hamilton, 309 
W. Whitney, Louisville 14, Ky., or 
call her at EMerson 6-4634. If a 
man answers don’t hang up. 


North Central KMEA 


The North Central Kentucky 
Music Educators Association held 
its annual luncheon meeting in 
Louisville on November 7, 1958. 
John Zurfluh presided, and music 
for the occasion was provided by 
a trombone trio from the Univer- 
sity of Louisville School of Music. 


Greetings and announcements 
were brought by: William Mc- 
Queen, Supervisor of Music in the 
State Department of Education; 
Tom Siwicki, Secretary-Treasurer 
of KMEA, on membership; and 


Miss Helen Boswell, editor of the — 


Bluegrass Music News. 


The principal speaker for the 
Occasion was Bernard Fitzgerald, 
head of the music department at 
the University of Kentucky. He 
stressed the importance of pro- 
viding opportunities in music for 
all students, and of coordinating 
elementary, junior high, and senior 
high school music programs.: 
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Expanded Services! 


To give you something of an idea of the expanded services of 
KEA resulting from the increase in dues last year, here is a brief 
report of what your professional staff is doing. 

In addition to working in the KEA office in Louisville, the 
four “traveling” members of the staff, Marvin Dodson, Verne 
Horne, Lyndle Barnes, and Beulah Fontaine, during the month 
of October, 1958, accomplished the following: 


1. They traveled a total of about 13,000 miles; 
2. They participated in 60 meetings; and 
3. They worked in these meetings with about 12,000 people. 


If you break this down to averages, each one traveled 3,250 
miles, participated in 15 meetings, with 3,000 people. Not bad 
for one month. 

In this way, the professional staff of KEA is attempting to 
bring the KEA to you, the individual members, and to provide the 
kinds of services you have asked for. If you would like to see a 
detailed description of the expanded services, write for “A $3.00 


Investment in KEA.” It’s free for the asking. 














Ambrose is Honored by Pupil Personnel Workers 


Dr. Charles Ambrose, Director 
of Pupil Personnel in the Lexing- 
ton schools and active in the Ken- 
tucky PPW group, has just been 
elected President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Workers. In assuming the 
presidency, he stated as his pri- 
mary goals: “To institute a study 
relative to coordinating the work 
of this organization with other 
educational associations, to in- 
crease membership on a selective 
basis, and finally to promote the 
sound philosophy of the organiza- 
tion as we adopted it at our 
Houston convention.”. 

A 41-year-old native of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Ambrose has an ex- 
tensive background of training and 
experience that is strictly Ken- 
tuckian. Although Kentucky has a 
long history of effective leadership 
and active participation in the In- 
ternational Association of Pupil 
Personnel Workers, this is the first 
time a Kentuckian has been elected 
president. 

This association has a_three- 
pronged approach to its work: (1) 
Leadership in the development of 
pupil personnel theory, practice, 
and skills; (2) Research in the field 
of pupil personnel service; and (3) 
Stimulation for the professional 





Charles Ambrose 


growth of its members. Its phil- 
osophy is based on the idea that 
“education as an experience is not 
only for the purpose of developing 
the intellectual facilities of the in- 
dividual, but many and varied op- 
portunities should be available to 
develop the physical, emotional, 
spiritual, and social being.” 

Next year the association will 
meet in Toronto, Canada, and 
Kentucky should plan for good 
representation. 
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With the NEA Board of Directors 


Reported by Mrs. Willie C. Ray 


The National Education Associa- 
tion will be host to the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession during the first 
week in August, 1959. The meet- 
ing will be held in the nation’s 
capital, according to information 
released during the meeting in 
Rome this past summer. Delegates 
of all nations attending are ex- 
tremely eager to come to the 
United States. 


One of the problems faced by a 
number of the delegates is the lack 
of funds to use while in this coun- 
try. This is due to the fact that 
there are laws prohibiting them 
from taking much money from 
their homelands. 


A worthwhile project for profes- 
sional groups to consider for the 
year is the financing of one or more 
delegates while they are in the 
United States. This might be done 
individually, or through the co- 
operation of several groups work- 
ing together. I think this would 
be a good way to show these peo- 
ple how we live in our homes and 
communities. If we start working 
on it soon enough, we might be 
able to develop a cooperative 
project whereby different states 
could provide for their care while 
they were within their own bor- 
ders. Contiguous states might 
plan an itinerary for visiting dele- 
gates. 


I would be glad to help coordi- 
nate any inter-state activities like 
this. Drop me a note if you are 
interested. This will be a most 
effective way of promoting inter- 
national good will. Nobody knows, 
until being with these people, how 
much good comes from face-to-face 
contact. This is one of the prob- 
lems discussed at the last NEA 
Board of Directors’ meeting. 





MRS. RAY is Superintendent of 

in Shelbyville, and the Ken- 

tucky representative on the NEA 
Board of Directors. 
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Another problem presented was 
the report by the Division of Legis- 
lation and Federal Relations. The 
emphasis during the 86th Congress 
will be on the passage of the Mur- 
ray-Metcalfe Bill, which calls for 
money for both teachers’ salaries 
and school construction. This is a 
four-year program calling for $25 
per child the first year, and then 
working up to $100 per child the 
fourth year. When the time comes, 
you will be called upon to help 
promote this program. 


.. 2: @ 


It was most gratifying to me, as 
a Kentuckian, to hear the unani- 
mous praise from the directors, ex- 
ecutive committee, trustees, and 
NEA staff for Dr. Lyman V. Gin- 
ger, immediate past president. 


* &® # 


It is heartening for an NEA di- 
rector to note that Kentucky’s 
membership in NEA this year is 
about 20 or 30 per cent higher 
than it was at this time last year. 
Don’t be complacent because of 
this increase! We must continue 
to work to make certain that every 
teacher is enrolled in the local, 
state, and national associations. 





Don’t Just Stand There! 





Sas Ss 


Send In Your 
KEA-NEA Membership 














Citizenship Programs 
Continued from page 15 


citizenship education. These meet- 
ings were held on the University 
campus and were attended by both 
teachers and parents. 

2. Field Trips—Our seventh 
grade takes a number ef field trips 
during the year. Out-of-town trips 
are financed and chaperoned by 
parents who, also, furnish transpor- 
tation. 

8. Safety Patrol—The seventh 
grade furnishes the majority of the 
members of the safety patrol. Tris 
is a corps of very hard working 
people who take their duties very 
seriously. 

4, Community Cheer—Each year 
the seventh grade in our building 
constructs and paints stained glass 
windows for display during the 
holidays. Lighting is arranged and 
the whole community enjoys the 
effect. 

5. Kentucky Scrapbooks — Each 
pupil in the seventh grade collects 
material on his state. This ma- 
terial is organized and arranged in 
a scrapbook. Many of the students 
make their own covers from ply- 
wood or other substance and dec- 
orate them. The books are judged 
by a committee from the com- 
munity on the basis of material, ar- 
rangement and originality. After 
the winners are chosen, a window 
is decorated in a downtown store 
and the ribbon winners are dis- 
played with other articles of inter- 
est from our project. 





6. Newspaper Stories and Pic- 
tures—The local newspaper has 
been most helpful and cooperative. 
It has carried many times stories 
of our activities and has furnished 
a photographer on request. 


—Claudia D. Dinwiddie 





Jennie Rogers School 

In working with boys and girls 
of the elementary age we, as 
teachers, are helping to make good 
citizens or citizens that are not 
good. Many times we have more 
influence on our children than we 
realize. We hope and have faith 
enough to believe the children we 
are helping to train will become 
better citizens than we are. We 
even expect them to make better 
Please turn to page 27 
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parts of a flower, or illustrate a 
desert or woodland community or 
a constellation pattern. Demon- 
straiions of fractional parts of 
things, different kinds of measures, 
clocxs, calendars, and the steps in 
long division or borrowing in sub- 
traction have deepened arithmeti- 
cal concepts. Attractive and mean- 
ingfil murals have grown out of 
dramatizations of important his- 
torical events which children 
seemed to ‘live’ as they read, made 
reports, listened to stories, looked 
at pictures, watched films, listened 
to recordings, shared with others 
in original dramatizations at as- 
sembly programs. 


“It has been an inspiration to see 
the activity that arises out of this 
‘mixing of paint, as Mauree Ap- 
plegate would describe it. Simple, 
yet effective new art media have 
come to our attention such as 
marbleizing, rope sculpture, Dreft 
foam with bead decorations on 
cardboard silhouettes, paper sculp- 
ture, dressed-up pipe-stem figures, 
three dimensional effects, design, 
and newspaper silhouettes. The 
community has been impressed 
with the excitement, color, and in- 
terest the bulletin board displays 
have brought to their children’s 
learning experiences. The posted 
materials have added zest to the 
school program and have provided 
opportunities for children and 
teachers to discover latent abilities 
as ideas take form and meaning.” 


Thank you, Miss Lewis, for this 
sketch. 
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Are you having problems in pro- 
viding adequate programs for the 
“gifted” and the “retarded” children 
under your guidance? Then per- 
haps you would wish to contact 
Mr. Harrell Tague, Assistant Prin- 
cipal of J. M. Atherton High 
School, Louisville, concerning the 
former, or Dr. Paul Sparks, Prin- 
cipal of Nannie Lee Frayser Ele- 
mentary School, Louisville, for the 
latter topic. Both men did much 
research in these two areas and 
have now completed excellent re- 
ports and recommendations. 


December, 1958 


Gongraphy of, Kentucky 


A NEW ADOPTION 
By Dr. J. R. Schwendeman 


Ne 
An earnest presentation of the principal 
facts of Kentucky’s physical and economic 
geography. Graded for use in grades 
seven, eight, or nine. 

Your Harlow representative— 


“Mr. J. Leon Cook-523 Spanish Court, Louisville. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





.t0 you and you 
.-ffoOm you...you 
»and you 


No Christmas gift is more 
widespread or important in effect 
than Christmas Seals which fight 
tuberculosis. Given by most 
Americans, they help make pos- 
sible the greatest gift of all— 
health, life itself. 

To give the gift that saves lives 

..use Christmas Seals on every 
letter, card, and package...and be 
sure to send in your contribution 
today. 


Buy and use 
Christmas Seals 





TEACH IN GUAM 


Teachers wishing to teach in the 
Territory of Guam starting August 24, 
1959, are invited to apply immediately. 
Enrollment approximately 13,500 in the 
public school system, which includes a 
two-year college. Two high schools. 
Teaching positions open at all levels. 
Several openings in supervision and 
in administration. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Bachelor’s de- 
gree and valid teaching certificate in 
subjects or grades you wish to teach. 
Preference given to those with teach- 
ing experience. Higher level positions 
require additional education and ex- 
perience. All secondary school teach- 
ers must meet North-Central require- 
ments. 


CONDITIONS: Must sign two-year 
contract. Furnished housing provided 
at reasonable rates. Transportation to 
and from place of recruitment and 
shipment of some household goods 
provided at government expense. Pass- 
port, Navy Clearance, and health cer- 
tificate necessary for entry to Guam. 


ADDED OPPORTUNITY: Employ- 
ment on Guam offers opportunity for 
Round-the-World travel at extremely 
low cost. 


For further information and applica- 
tion forms write: (regular U.S. Air 
Mail) 
MR. JOHN R. TRACE 
Director of Education 
Government of Guam 
Agana, Guam, M.I. 




















TEACHERS LIBRARIANS 
ADMINISTRATORS 


We are fortunately situated in a _high- 
demand, high-salary area. Kindergarten 
thru college. 

Apply now for your own self-betterment 
TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 

4626 Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 











PTA’S — SCHOOL GROWS, 


PROFITS e 











YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


“If you use 
Noble’s “HANDWRITING ape EASY" —$2.50 
Write today for FREE CATALOG K& 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc, 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 





| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
hint song by selling the Per top quality 

known joths. Choice of 10 
items—money back wecemaines Write for full 
details and wh he dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30, N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 
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Shadows of the Past 


... Yea, | have a goodly heritage.”- Psalm XVI 


Thirty-five Years Ago 


The December, 1923, issue of the 
KEA Journat featured a picture of 
the Superintendent-Elect of Public 
Instruction for Kentucky, McHenry 
Rhoads. Inside, there was an article 
describing the opening of More- 
head State Normal School the 
previous September. It was noted 
that this was “the first state insti- 
tution of any kind to be established 
within the Hill Country of our 
Commonwealth.” An incidental 
fee of $4.00 per semester was being 
charged, and furnished rooms were 
available at a cost of $4.00 per 
month, with board at $3.00 per 
week. 

Murray College had also opened 
the previous September with “the 
largest and most enthusiastic audi- 
ence which ever attended an edu- 
cational gathering in the Purchase.” 
There were about 200 students en- 
rolled, and this was expected to 
double in the second semester. 

At the same time it was noted 
that Centre College had entered 
into its 105th year of “successful 
college work,” with the largest en- 
rollment ever recorded. 

In pointing out reasons for mem- 
bership in KEA, Executive Secre- 
tary R. E. Williams asserted that 
every worthwhile professional 
group “maintains its close organi- 
zation for mutual benefit, for the 
dissemination of information in- 
tended to promote its interests, and 
for the standardization of princi- 
ples, that recommend its achieve- 
ments as worthy of emulation.” 


Twenty-five Years Ago 


The December, 1983, issue of the 
Kentucky ScHOOL JOURNAL includ- 
ed W. P. King’s first message to 
the teachers of the state as KEA 
Executive Secretary: “Together we 
are on the battle front fighting for 
improvements all along the line. 
We are united in Kentucky as 
never before. In no effort of the 
past has there been such unanimity 
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of thought, such oneness of pur- 
pose, such concerted action as ex- 
ists among school people of Ken- 
tucky today.” 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was quoted as saying in a speech 
that “today we are turning out too 
many new teachers each year.” 
(Editor’s note: Oh, for the good 
old days. ) 

Each of the eleven district asso- 
ciations reported, through its presi- 
dent, an outstanding fall meeting. 
In practically every instance a ban- 
ner attendance and membership 
was noted. Many names were 
listed in the rosters of outstanding 
speakers and_ association officers. 
For example, N. O. Kimbler of 
Henderson was elected secretary 
of the Second District Education 
Association. Moss Walton spoke at 
the Northern Kentucky meeting, 
and J. A. Caywood of Crescent 
Springs was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. Superintendent D. J. Carty 
of Magoffin County was elected to 
the Board of Directors of EKEA, 
as was C. H. Jaggers in the Third 
District. 

At the UKREA meeting in Haz- 
ard Superintendent C. V. Snapp of 
Jenkins presided over the high 
school departmental meeting and 
was elected president for the com- 
ing year. Mrs. James G. Sheehan 
spoke at the Fifth District meet- 
ing, representing the PTA, and 
Mrs. L. C. Ray of Shelbyville was 
elected vice-president. 

Dr. H. L. Donovan and Mrs. 
Sheehan spoke to the Middle Cum- 
berland District group at Somerset 


at the afternoon session October 5. . 


For the fourth year in a row, 
Meade County won the silver lov- 
ing cup for attendance at the 
Fourth District meeting. 

President E. F. Birckhead re- 
ported the CKEA’s meeting was its 
greatest in history with the Honor- 
able Paul B. McNutt, governor of 
Indiana, as the main speaker. At 








Barbourville the UCEA had its big- 
gest turnout in history, while over 
800 attended the First District 
meeting. 


Ten Years Ago 


The December, 1948, Kentucky 
ScHooL JouRNAL carried a beauti- 
ful Christmas editorial by KFA 
Secretary-Emeritus W. P. King. 
Retelling in his own wonder‘ul 
prose the Christmas story, Mr. 
King closed with this: 


“No boast of heraldry foret: ld 
the natal day and no pomp of 
power will attend its celebration. 
The tip of angels’ wings will 
touch the lips of care, the ger.tle 
hand of God will wrap the min- 
tle of mercy around the shoul- 
ders of erring men and Christmas 
will dawn again along rugged 
roadways, around the _ hearth- 
stones of humble homes and 
amid the glittering splendor of 
marbled halls — Christmas, uni- 
versal and eternal.” 
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Citizenship Programs 


Continued from page 24 


marks in school than we did. Why 
should we expect more of the 
young citizens than the adult 
citizens? 

The innate ability of each indi- 
yidual differs to the extent that 
makes it impossible for each one 
to be able to do all things equally 
well. One cannot be rated with or 
against another. 





The best citizens are not always 
the ones that are the most popular 
or the best known. Any individual 
can be a good citizen in his or her 
own little way or big way as the 
case might be. 


In working with children we, as 
teachers, are supposed t6 create a 
situation. in which there will be 
something of value learned by each 
individual to help him be the best 
citizen he can become. 


Some of the kinds of things I 
have watched develop in different 
groups of children—and I believe 
I have helped create a few situa- 
tions that caused some good things 
to develop—are interesting to think 
about. In one group of children 
I had, there was a child who was 
emotionally insecure, very un- 
happy, and not getting anything 
that would help him reach his goal 
of becoming a better citizen. The 
majority of the group sensed the 
trouble and on their own did so 
much for that child that by the 
end of the year, that particular in- 
dividual was a well-adjusted and 
happy child. Yet we have some 
jealous adults that say ALL young 
people are going to the dogs. 


Another group I had, decided 
to improve the manners in our 
dining room at school. They made 
posters and wrote stories which at 
least caused them to think about 
their own manners. A good citizen 
is a thinking individual. 


Last year, my group gave a little 
tadio play about “Litterbugs.” 
They had made posters, written 
stories and poems about litterbugs 
before giving the radio program. 

is year, my children have one 
part of the playground, and nat- 
urally they are trying to keep it 
clear of litter. They also made a 

Please turn to page 29 
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“Boundless inward in the atom... 


Boundless outward in the whole...” 


THE BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES 


For Grades 1 through 9 


From the atom to the universe, from insects to man, from the 
mushroom to the sequoia, The Basic Science Education Series 
explores all areas of science. There are 83 booklets (Unitexts) 
in the series, on 83 different science topics. The series provides 
invaluable opportunities to enrich pupil understanding of basic 
science principles, and offers challenging experiments and activi- 
ties to clarify the text material. The Unitexts provide for varia- 
tions in class interest, in ability, and in rate of accomplishment. 
Covering all aspects and subdivisions of a topic in one unit of 
work, the series develops in the pupil a clearer and more im- 
mediate understanding of cause and effect relationships and 
crystallizes in the pupil’s mind all science concepts related to the 
topic. Highly adaptable, each booklet may be used as a complete 
unit of study in itself, or tied in with other books to form an 
integrated basic science program. All books are easy to read 
and contain full-color authentic illustrations. Teachers’ Manuals 
are available to clarify instructions. 


BASIC SCIENCE TEXTFILMS 


Correlated with The Basic Science Education Series are 33 Text- 
films (filmstrips) to enrich experiences and ideas gained from 
book study and to stimulate group participation and discussion 
on science topics. The films fall into nine groups: Life Long 
Ago, Bird Study, Astronomy, Elementary Chemistry, Dependent 
Plants, Plant Study, Weather Study, Electricity and Magnetism, 
and General Science. Economical for use in all teaching situa- 
tions, the films may be purchased either by group or individually 
and tied in with any basic science program. Accompanying each 
Textfilm is a complete Teacher's Manual of Instructions. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 














Book manuscriPts || |E UROPE 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early pied eo - Preven x” eae Tt pita Va. 
pubicaton, Hiker royal, natonl datoaton, | | | $lvlo, Cepchoslovakigy Setn, Denmaky ond 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- for the young in spirit who don’t want to be 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. iarihecl “camara. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. Also shorter trips: 4-9 weeks —3 age groups. 


Atten: MR. DYER 489 FIFTH AVE. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
ocak, sachet 255 Sequoia (Box S$), Pasadena, Calif. 





























TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE——| 


Nation-wide 
Teachers, if you need a position and are worthily qualified, we can place you 
advantageously. We supply teachers the year round for good schools every- 
where. No registration fee. No obligation until acceptance of a position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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The material listed below is in- 
tended only for teachers or other 
adults who work with children. 
Our advertisers prefer not to send 
these particular items to children. 
Use the coupon in each issue as 
quickly as possible to keep up to 
date with the newest material now 
awaiting your request. 

27. Posture Posters set of 5—de- 
signed for use in the classroom to 
illustrate the principles of health- 
ful posture. (American Seating 
Company ) 

29. Army Occupations and You. 
A well-indexed handbook (312 
pages) of the Army’s ten occupa- 
tional areas, with related civilian 
jobs. Designed to help your peo- 
ple plan their careers. Intended 
for guidance counseling work with 
students and reference for both. 
(Department of the Army) 

80. Military Guidance in Second- 
ary Schools. Written especially for 
the use of principals, guidance 
counselors, coaches, and teachers. 
A source book of ideas and sug- 
gestions which will assist in tailor- 
making the military guidance pro- 
gram in the light of students needs 
and local resources. (Department 
of the Army) 

33. Brochure which outlines the 
assistance available to persons who 
have written or who are consider- 
ing writing a manuscript and who 
wish to know how to go about hav- 
ing it published. (Greenwich Book 
Publishers ) 


89. Alphabet Seat Chart and 
Record for manuscript and cursive 
writing. For lower grades. One 
copy only to a teacher. (Noble and 
Noble Publishers, Inc. ) 

49. Brochure on a different kind 
of tour through Europe and a cor- 
ner of Africa. Describes itinerary 
and gives costs for twenty countries 
in seventy days, summer 1959. 
(Europe Summer Tours ) 





Department of 
Classroom Teachers 


Continued from page 17 


ing to the educators contacted, 
have been: (1) new classrooms and 
consolidation, (2) higher salaries 
for teachers, (3) better transporta- 
tion, (4) reduction of teacher load, 
and (5) higher standards for 
teacher education. 

The one LACK pointed out 
above all others has been CLASS- 
ROOMS. That the Foundation 
Program is a step in the right 
direction is indicated by the fact 
that the very areas in which im- 
provements have been noticed are 
the areas in which needs still ex- 
ist. But of all the lacks, “there 
abideth”: higher teacher training 
levels, reduction of teacher load, 
still better transportation, _ still 
higher salaries for teachers, and 
more new classrooms; “but the 
greatest of these is” CLASS- 
ROOMS. 





USE THIS COUPON 





State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


27. 2 &%. 383. 39. 49. 


Name. 


Available in School Year of 1958-1959 Only 


Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 





Subject 








School Name 
School Street Address. 





City 


Kentucky 





Enrollment: Boys. Girls 
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Available only in the United States of America. 





Fourth District 

In the Fourth District, reports 
from Meade, Marion, Hardin, 
Breckinridge, and Bullitt counties 
reveal many achievements resulting 
from the passage and financing of 
the Foundation Program. Passage 
of a bond issue in Cloverport fol- 
lowed closely upon action of the 
Council on Education to focus at- 
tention upon educational needs in 
that sector; a fine building became 
a reality rather than a pipe dream, 
Salaries of teachers were increased; 
consequently, the number of e:ner- 
gency teachers has decreased, 
Transportation facilities have im- 
proved, generally. The numbxr of 
textbooks available has been in- 
creased. 


Despite the strides forward, edu- 
cation is still lagging far bend 
the needs of the children. In Meade 
and Bullitt counties, the pressing, 
most urgent need is for more class- 
rooms. Desks crowded against 
one another, and classes blocking 
hallways, constitute a daily threat 
to the welfare, even the life. of 
many school children. Even more 
textbooks are now needed; also, 
library books are scarce. Trans- 
portation, though improved, is far 
from adequate. More attention 
must be given special areas (the 
handicapped, the gifted, kindergar- 
ten, and adult classes). More 
buildings are needed, and some of 
the present buildings need seats, 
desks, and other equipment. Edu- 
cation has begun to move forward, 
but prevailing needs indicate we 
must advance more rapidly, or we 
shall be unable ever to approach 
the level of education desired for 
our children in Kentucky. 


Gratefully aware of what has 
been accomplished, we believe the 
most pressing need in the Fourth 
District is two-fold: First, we need 
more fully-qualified and dedicated 
teachers (fully-qualified as to train- 
ing, and dedicated to the idea that 
every Kentucky boy and girl is en- 
titled to the kind of education that 
will make him a good citizen); 
secondly, classrooms must be forth- 
coming in order to secure and keep 
the quality teacher personnel de- 
sired. Salaries must be increased, 
too. 


Kentucky School Jourral 
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Citizenship Programs 


Continued from page 27 

tape recording of a play about why 
parents should join PTA and be 
active members and, in general, 
learn more about some of the kinds 
of things the school does. At the 
frst PTA meeting, which was a 
night meeting, the parents came to 
the 100m in a group. There were 
three boys in our room and they 
played back the recording for the 
parents. 

I could name other kinds of 
things that we are doing and have 
tried to do in the past, but every 
teaciier in the state has been work- 
ing on the same kinds of things. 
I do not know how much value 
has been received from the kinds 
of things we have done that will 
help each individual reach his, or 
her, goal of being the best citizen 
possible. 





—Ida B. Campbell 





Bate High School 


The students of the Social 
Studies class who were interested 
in teaching as a vocation and the 


problem facing the profession sug- 
gested that we carry out Student 
Government Day at our school as 
a laboratory practice. 

Our first approach was to get 
the approval of the Principal, Mr. 
Summers, and his faculty. This 
was done by a committee set up 
in the class. After we were given 
permission, the students decided 
that the next step was to set up ob- 
jectives. 

The following objectives were 
established: 

1. To give training in citizenship. 

2. To help us understand mean- 
ing and acceptance of responsi- 
bility. 

8. To give us a better under- 
standing of democratic principles. 

4. To enable us to get an in- 
sight in student and teacher prob- 
lems. 

5. To give us an experience. 

6. To acquaint us with teaching 
materials. 

7. To better the relationship be- 
tween students and teachers. 


The third procedure was to 
establish a committee to evaluate 


and rate student-teachers. Serving 
on this committee were five stu- 
dents and three teachers, the fol- 
lowing factors were rated: poise; 
classroom management; method of 
teaching; response of children; per- 
sonality; how student coped with 
problems; and final grading of stu- 
dent by regular teacher. 


The fourth procedure was to let 
each student select the teacher. he 
wanted to observe. After one week 
of observation, the students taught 
classes for one day. 


This project in student govern- 
ment provided an opportunity for 
students to practice the techniques 
of responsible citizenship; it gave 
the students a picture of what 
teaching involves, and helped them 
to see that solving problems in- 
volved making choices. 


—Mrs. Lucy Stephens 





Boston 


The clever person who said that 
“citizenship should be caught 
rather than taught” expressed our 
philosophy at Boston Elementary 

Please turn to page 32 
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Christmas Shopping List? 


How about yourself ? 


FILL YOUR STOCKING WITH 
KEA Group Income Protection 


BY ENROLLING IN THE 
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YOUR SUPERINTENDENT CONTACT THE LOCAL OFFICE 
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KEA DIRECTORY 


Officers of Affiliated District 
Education Associations 


KEA Departments and Sections 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
Kentucky Association of Elementary School 


President—Miss Josephine McKee, 2826 
Gladstone, Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mrs. Katherine Moore, Roberts 
School, 615 East Market, Louisville 2 
Directors of Pupil Personnel 
President—Eugene Tallent, Clark County 
Schools, Winchester 
a Helen Wallingford, Mays- 
ille 
Kentucky Association of Secondary School 


President—Russell Below, Henderson 
Secretary—J. M. Deacon, Lexington Junior 
High School, Lexington 
Kentucky Association of School 
Administra’ 


tors 
President—J. W. Gregory, Lancaster 
Secretary—G. C. Burkhead, Elizabethtown 


Kentucky Association of Supervision and 


it 
President—Pat Wear, Berea College, Berea 
Secretary—Frances Lashbrook, 621 East 
24th Street, Owensboro 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 
President—Mamie Scott, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Elizabeth Parker, Kenwick 
School, 
Teachers of Exceptional Children 
President—John C. Shwab, Daviess County 
Schools, Owensboro 
Secretary—Betty Sue Hill, 919 Center 
Street, Owensboro 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
President—Ross Anderson, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 
Secretary—Alice Money, Ahrens Trade 
High School, 546 South First, Louis- 
ville 2 


Kentucky Association of Chemistry Teachers 
President—Mrs. Charles Jackson, Owens- 
boro High School, Owensboro 
Secretary—Gradus Shoemaker, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8 


KEA Planning Board 


Virginia Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue................April 17, 
Robert R. Martin, Department of Education, Frankfort....January 1, 
A. B. Crawford, Transylvania College, Lexington 7.........June 80, 
Helen Reed, a of Education, University of Kentucky, 


Kentucky Classical Association 
President—Robert Buck, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—R. L. Ladd, 7 Levasser, 
Covington 


Kentucky Association of Counselors and 
Deans of Women 
President—Elma Taylor, Morning View 
Secretary—Gertrude Mauk, Georgetown 
Kentucky Council of Teachers of English 
President—Vista Morris, 1482 East Fourth 
Street, Owensboro 
Seen are Wood, Bowling Green 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers 
President—Mrs. Howard Whitehead, Mount 
Sterling 
Secretary—Sue Robinson, 4541 Southern 
Parkway, Louisville 14 


Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers 
President—Charles E. Craft, 3526-B Fin- 
castle Road, Louisville 18 
Secretary—Ruadelle VanNorte, Box 123, 
Leitchfield 


Kentucky Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 
President—Rex Alexander, Murray State 
College, Murray 
Secretary—Mary Rose Cave, Fern Creek 
High School, Fern Creek 


Kentucky Association of Higher Education 
President—Kelly Thompson, President, 
Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—No report 


Kentucky High School Coaches Association 
President—John Hackett, Fort Knox De- 
pendent School, Fort Knox 
Secretary—Joe Ohr, Irvine 
Kentucky Industrial Arts Association 
President—William Sexton, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Morris Hardwick, Jr., 484 South 
Hite Avenue, Louisville 6 


Kentucky Council of Mathematics Teachers 

President—Bernice Wright, 651 Fourteenth 
Street, Bowling Green 

Secretary—Edwina Jones, 640 Fourteenth 
Street, Bowling Green 


Kentucky Personnel and Guidance Association 
President—William F. Kelly, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Mrs. Norman Crabb, 6411 
North Drive, Valley Station 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers 
President—T. D. Strickler, Berea College, 
Berea 
Secretary—Clifton A. Basye, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College, Richmond 


Kentucky Psychological Association 
President—No report 
Secretary—No report 

Kentucky Association of Secondary Education 
President—Leonard C, Taylor, Richmond 
Secretary—Willye Amerson, Georgetown 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
President—Winifred D. Broderick, 250 
Kennedy Court, Louisville 6 
Secretary—B. F. Browning, 746 Colorado, 
Louisville 8 


Kentucky Unit, The Association for Student 
Teaching 
President—Mrs. Clara O. Eberman, 1128 
Eastern Parkway, Louisville 17 
Secretary—Sister Clara Francis, Nazareth 
College, Louisville 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 
Kentucky Art Education Association 
President—Dean Gatwood, Richmond 
Secretary— 
Kentucky Association of School Librazians 
President—Mrs. Ruth Bentley, Rov'e 4, 
Box 251, London 
Secretary—Betty Hatfield, Box 118, Whitley 
City 
Kentucky Music Educators Association 
President—Eudora L. South, 212 Steele 
Street, Frankfort 
Secretary—T. A. Siwicki, Millersburg 


Kentucky Speech Association 
President—Charles McGlon, Baptist Sem- 
inary, Louisville 6 
Secretary—Mrs. Thelma Beeler, Lafayette 
High School, Lexington 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


President—George Ramey, Mayo State 
Vocational School, Paintsville 

Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 29 


Agricultural Education 
President—George Buchanan, 1081 Algon- 
quin Trail, Frankfort 
Secretary—Billy B. Horrell, Route 4, 
Shepherdsville 
Distributive Education 
President—Morgan Pepper, Madisonville 
Vocational.School, Madisonville 
Secretary—Esther Munz, Ahrens Trade 
High School, 546 South First, 
Louisville 2 
Home Economics Education 


President—No report 
Secretary—No report 


See next page 


Commission on Tenure and Academic Freedom 


Term Expires 
Louisville 7 


Charlton Hummel, Chairman, 4004 Brookfield, 


Term Expires 
June 30, 1960 





Earle D. Jones, Ma‘ 








June 80, 1962 


ysville 
Frances Lashbrook, 621 East 24th Street, Owensboro......June 30, 1959 
Mrs. Hazel R. Mears, Horse Cave 
Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 


June 80, 1959 
June 80, 1961 





Lexington 2' 
Mrs. Helen Bad Route 5, Hopkinsville........,...... 
J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, Covington. 
William F. Russell, Paris. 
Dero , Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 


Se  ieeall bicaen mnaloen Commission on Teacher Education and 


M. R. Cuticte, Tube Turns, 224 E. Broadway, Professional Standards 

Mrs. D. T. ae 8288 Madi Paducah un Harry Sparks, Chairman, Murray State College, Term Expires 

Mrs. Mary Magenheimer, Route 3, Madisonville Murray June 30, 

Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville J Mrs. Annie Laurie Allen, Pembroke. June 30, 

Mrs. Mary Puckett, Munfordville. Mary Lawrence, 1866 High Street, Bowling Green June 30, 

Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, 1207 Larue Avenue, Minor Byrnside, Springfield June 80, 

Mrs. Nora Lee Rowland, 53819 Lost Trail, 

. Louisville 14 June 30, 

June 80, Emily Reeves, Danville June 80, 
Wayne Ratliff, Prestonsburg June 80. 

Dorothy Alexander, Bobtown June 

Alice Parsons, 817 Aberdeen, Park Hills, Covington. June 30, 

C. W. Simms, Barbourville June 80, 

Mrs. Ruby Allen, Ary June 80, 1961 


r E Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, Department of Education, Frankfort 
June 80, 1962 W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Richmond 


June 80, 1960 
Wi deithiaidaliaiaaiinist 80, 1961 

og Stallings, _ a Louisville ' — J. Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education Association, ex officio 

Virginia Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue, ex officio 


June 80, 1960 


Mrs. C. D. Harmon, Pine Knot. 
June 80, 1961 


A. D. Owens, City Schools, Newp 
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Louisville 138 
Mrs, Ruth Reeves, 1601 Blackburn, Ashland............:....... 
Mrs. Ruth Thompson, Monticello 
Ruth Sitton, 727 South Fort Thomas Avenue, 
Fort Thomas June 380, 
Mrs. Helen VanCuron, Harlan June 380, 
Vera Raleigh, Whitesburg June 30, 1960 


Commission on Professional Ethics 



































Mrs. Eloise Gregory, Sp June 80, 1962 
Virginia Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue...............April 17, 1959 
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Rehabilitation Association ; 
President—No report 
Secretary—No report 
, Le. TIPS TO TEACHERS 
cation President—H. D. Noe, Somerset Area 
mond Vocational School, Somerset 
be Seeretary—James Goodman, Northern 
ies Kentucky Vocational School, Covington 
250 DEP \RTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS | 
cil President—Omega Lutes, 1468 South Third 
orado, Street, Louisville 8 
-eeretary—Mrs, Edna Lindle, 112 Pines, FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
tudent Henderson Psychology Booklet 
KEA Associated Groups each month is yours for 
1128 2 
» tucky Folklore Society the asking. This year’s 
zareth resident—Leonard W. ~Roberts, Union series, “Tips to Teach- 
College, Barbourville ers”, offers practical 
-veretary—D. K. Wilgus, Western Ken- advice to help you bet- 
tucky State College, Bowling Green ter understand and 
q > - Cmmecogny of Educational deal with children in 
d ; everyday school situa- 
eee i tions. Written by Dr. 
i er S. June Smith, promi- 
rlans p jai e ’ 
e 4, 6 ay Assocjation of Future Teachers of nent schoo! | psych olo- 
President—Diane Maupin, Campbellsville gist, the ots are 
—_ High School, Campbelisville published by our Edu- 
Seeretary—Mary Margaret Woodward, cational Service 
is Glendale High School, Glendale Department. Mail cou- 
Steele Keatucky Student Education Association pon for your free 
President—Beverley Belcher, Western copy today. 
8 Kentucky = College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Judy Hardesty, Transylvania 
Sem- College, Lexington 2 | 
Kentucky High School Athletic Association 
yette “Commissioner—Ted Sanford, P. O. Box 
Penrod ORE Educators \vING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 
field, P. O. Box 1178, Lexington a . $ ‘Se 
Kentucky Ornithological Society When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
ate ee ae SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
ecretary—No repo . . . 
= ae Mieal Snails Avnssilion —making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
President—J. T. Hatcher, Elizabethtown ownership or a cash estate come true. 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, College o! uca- 
om See ee ee ... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 
4 Pam 
. Kentucky Association of Sponsors of Cheer- 
leaders, Pep Clubs, Baton Twirlers ° . 
President—Mrs. Jane McCoy, Shelbyville DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 
ville High School, Shelbyville H ili 
Sivouino—Stve. Stella Gilb, Department of Group Plans can pay from the 1st day of total disability 
rade Physical Education, University of Ken- for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
tucky, Lexington 29 school group without answering health questions; others 
Kentucky Bookmen’s Association equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
President—Ray Grizzell, Mt. Sterling version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
Secretary—Bobby Jones, 1471 Townley tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
page Drive, Lexington baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 
LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 
xpires GRIMROSE GRAMMAR Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 
pr providing life protection plus living cash values for 
1959 emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
1959 ° J Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 
1961 / . . 
1960 PRINCIPAL |! . Ask your local representative for details of these and 
1961 ‘ Travel many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
, ; gh since 1910. 
INN 24 Educ Mutual Life~----> 
xpires Wi AL i 
195 | NWiias==s— INSURANCE COMPANY : 
1959 ae vxvwmewmimmewmme ff P, O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. — 
1960 Bi! y | f Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
1961 Wun K+ E ros oe a Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- j 
i US ‘ os chology booklet and full information about (__) Disa- 
be 4 bility Protection Plans ( ) Life Insurance Plans. 
1961 i 
195 " 
1961 ; Name: 
Address: 
nkfort fc 
State George D. Conley § City: 
HEP State Mgr. 
4 Distributed by NASSTA 8 State: 
‘Even I don’t dare call her Ger- wk a oe 1258 
sea on ee ee ee es ee es es es 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill.—Thomas P. Ed- 
wards, 602 Parklawn, Danville. 


American Book , 300 Pike Street, Cin- 
cinnati, O.—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., 
Ashland; O. L. McElroy, Tolle Court, Emi- 

nence; Joe S. Caudill, Box 498, Jackson. 


Beckley, Cardy Co., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29, Ill.—George O. Sweetman, 1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 


Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military St., George- 
town. 


Childcraft, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Ill.—Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, 
Louisville 8; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 
Fifth, Covington. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 

York 19, N. Y.—Wendell L. Trapp, Eminence. 


Chicago 10, T.—Mrs. Mayme Marshall, 
Mount Sterling; Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 1612 
Chichester, Louisville 


Doubleday and Co. and Junior Literary Guild, 
Garden City, N. Y.—Francis Taylor, P.O. 
Box 164, Frankfort. 


te Sa Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Jack Thomp- 
, 2847 Saratoga Dr., Louisville. 


Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior, 
425 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.—A. J. 
Akers, 616 Montclair Dr., Lexington. 


George F. Cram Co.—Central School pat 
Co., $15-17 West Main, Louisville 


Ginn and Co., 199 East Gay St., Columbus 
16, O.—Judson Harmon, Whitley City; Elvis 
Glenn Pace, Murray; Dick Smith, Route 1, 
Box 248, Georgetown, Ohio; Mrs. Louise 
Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lex- 
ington. 


The Gregg Publishing Co.—Robert N. Tarking- 
ton, "9651 North DeQuincy St., Indianapolis 
18, Ind. 


D. C. Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Il.—J. Edgar Pride, 307 South 
15th St., Murray; Ray F. Grizzell, General 
Consultant, Box 302, Mt. Sterling. 


Harcourt Brace and Co., New York, N. Y.— 
William M. Currie, 366 Duke Rd., Lexington. 


Harlow Publishing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn.— 
4 Leon Cook, 523 Spanish Ct., Louisville 14. 


Henry Holt and Co., 883 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass.—Curtis Shirley, 130 Ransom Ave., 
Lexington; Evelyn Cundiff, 261 Lyndhurst 
Place, Lexington. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P.O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 


Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, I[ll.—Hugh 
Eblen, 251 Idlehour Dr., Lexington. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 8388 West Lake, Chicago 
6, IL—J. Minor Stuart, Dickson, Tenn.; 
Earl G. Walker, Berea. 


Lyons and ge Co.,' 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Tl.—Elmer Barker, Winchester. 


Macmillan Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 
Ill.—Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville; Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th St., 
Vincennes, Ind. 

Mathers Co., Columbus, O.—Harold 
Holcomb, Scottsville. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth St., Louisville. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.— 
W. J. Hauser, P. O. Box 746, Muncie, Ind. 


Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, Ill.—James E. 
Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 


Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill.—H. K. 
Hamblen, 2526 Windsor Ave., Owensboro; 
eee wren SS Sees Ea, Seed, 
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Citizenship Programs 
Continued from page 29 
School in relation to this subject. 


The sooner the child catches the 
idea that citizenship is a way of 
living, the sooner he can become 
a good citizen and an integral 
part of his home, school, com- 
munity, state, and nation. 


Recently, we had a sort of 
“Emphasis-on-Citizenship Week’ 
which the entire school shared— 
students, teachers, and parents. 
Since that time we seem to be 
more aware of the relationship be- 
tween citizenship and everyday 
living. 

One interesting feature of this 
special “week” was a panel on 
citizenship, complete with moder- 
ator, members, recorders, and 
audience participation. Posters 
furnished a note of practical ap- 
plication. Originating in the fourth 








Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago, Ill—Robert Graham, Staff 
Associate, 118 North Martin, Muncie, Ind. 


Scott, Foresman Co., 4383 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, DL—J. Ray Binford, Versailles; 
Irene Reynolds, 3028 Sherbrooke Rd., Louis- 
ville 5. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


E. C. Seale and Co., 1031 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Boswell B. Hodgkin, 
110 Amett, Frankfort. 


Silver Burdette Co., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
80, Ill—Austin Durham, 9 Dumfries Ave., 
Fort Thomas. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1471 
Townley Dr., Lexington. 


South-Western Publishing Co., 201 West Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, O.—Walter H. Greenwood, 
826 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, Tenn. 


Steck Co., Austin, Texas—Burke Robinson, 
229 Willard Dr., Antioch, Tenn. 


Weber Costello Co.—James T. Kier, Box 794, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 


The John C. Winston Co., 5641 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 46, Ill.—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown; Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, 
Lexington; Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2039 
Douglass Blvd., Louisville 5. 


World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Il.—Dave Borland, 2049 Hatheway, 
Lexington. 


World Book Encyclopedia, 85 East Gay St., 
Columbus, O.—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 211 
Ring Rd., Louisville 7; Henry C. Taylor, 
$10 High St., Elizabethtown; Charles R. 
Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville; Mrs. Bessie 
Logan, 14 Audrey Ave., Ludlow; Mrs. Louise 
Hopkins, Wingo; M. S. "Hutchens, 209 Taylor 
Dr., Lexington; Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third 

National Bank Bldg., Nashville 8, Tenn. 


grade, other groups in the school 
were invited to participate in the 
discussion. 


Other citizenship experiences are 
not limited to a special week. For 
example, in the spring, children 
who are to enter school the next 
fall are invited to spend a day at 
school. A first-grade child, react- 
ing to the story of the three bears, 
felt that Goldilocks was very rade 
and impolite, to have acted as she 
did in the home of the bears. 


A third-grade group uses room 
committees as a way of practiving 
citizenship, and a sixth-grade group 
checked on the number of par -nts 
who voted in the last general clee- 
tion. 

One piece of research has indi- 
cated that, generally speaking, 
children who have definite home 
duties accept responsibility at 
school, do acceptable work, and 
are desirable citizens. After the 
matter of citizenship and home 
duties is called to the attention, 
primary-level children at Boston 
School seem to feel a deeper sense 
of responsibility, and to show more 
confidence in themselves and their 
school life. 


The eighth grade, in cooperation 
with other groups, worked out a 
questionnaire dealing with the im- 
provement of citizenship education 
in our school. This involved films, 
and discussions on what a good 
citizen does, the kinds of experi- 
ences needed to develop good citi- 
zens, and the kinds of things done 
within the school to foster and 
teach citizenship. Also included 
were ways in which parents could 
help. 

We feel that the school library is 
of real benefit in the building of | 
good citizens. All children check | 
their own books in and out. A | 
library club, made up of older 
children, is responsible on the 
three days each week when the 
librarian is serving other schools. 

All this is not to say that Boston 
School does not have problems in” 
citizenship and elsewhere, but we ' 
feel that this approach to the mat- | 
ter of citizenship is a practical one, 
in which teachers and children | 
share, and help each other. 


—Mrs. T. G. Harned, Jr. 
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